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MOIR TARRINGRR _ |tate im judging of two species whieh | 
THE HARBIN GER. | bear doles Vibe eecentiionen’tottseh other, | 


in pronouncing on the rank, for instance, | 
|of two groups cultivating the Reinette 
|and the Calvine apples; buat there would | 
'be hesitation between two varieties of 
| the Reinette or the Calvine; there would 
- : be controversy as to which group ought | 
SECTION FIRST, NOTICE SECOND. |. have priority. This balance of votes 
wil) cause jealousies, pretensions, discords 
and intrigues to spring up between the 
groups which cnitivate these two rival | 
kinds of apples. ‘These centensions are | 
CHAPTER VI. ithe proper food of the Cabalistie passion ; | 
Of the three Effects required tn the Mechan- Teeeigue th aca ep-aail ~ ce oy a 
— of ihe Passwonal Serves. species: it wishes, in the series, for the 
We pass from the three causes or | most minute and compact graduation pos- | 
springs, to the three effects which ought | sible. 
to fow from them. When a doctrinal) | pass to a second lever, Suidirision of | 
point is of the highest importance and | Labor, on which depends the exercise of 
forms the basis of an unknown theory, it | the Composite. 
is well to reproduce it under several pha-| This consists in applying a sub-group 
ses, in order to make it intelligible to the |to every minute function of a service: 
several classes of minds. The method, | take for example the culture of a flewer, 
which is the most regular, may prove a|as the Jonquille. The group devoted to 
stumbling block to certain readers; it is| jt has various functions to perform ; let 
necessary therefore here to have recourse | ys distinguish them into three classes : 
to the precaution used in mathematies,| 1: Tillage : spading, manuring, improv- 
where they give both proof and counter-| ing, mixing and watering the soil are so 
proof. This chapter will be the counter-| many different funetions, to each of 
proof of the last; it is the same subject | which the group will apply several of its 
explained in an inverse manner. | embers, but not the whole, sinee there 
_ The three Mechanizing or Neuter Pas-| will be some who will not have taste for 
sions are the Causes in the formation of | all these branches. 
the passional series: for they in every| 2. Furnishings: care of tools and 
way impel to this distribution; they pro- | utensils, preparation and erection of tents 
duce three effects which are absolutely | (for in Harmony every plot of flowers is 
ae in every passional series : | parasoled against excess of sunshine and 
feet of the Cazatist: a compact|of rain,) care of the pavilion and the 
scale of groups. | working dresses deposited in it. (Every 
Effect of the ALTERNaTiNG : short and | group has a pavilion to retreat to near the 
voluntary sessions. grounds which it is cultivating.) 
Effeet of the Composite: subdivision! 3. Reproductives: care of bulbs, pull- 
of labor. ing them up and separating them, labelling 
We are about to establish the demon- | and classing the varieties, gathering and 
Stration upon these three effects, to prove | saving seed, sowing seed. 
that they are the levers by which the| Finally there is the pivota] function, 
three passions must operate, that no one | which is the care of the records (archives, ) 
of the three can act usefully without the | and the accessory one, the supply of re- 
lever whieh we here see set against it. freshments. 
This will be descending from causes to | Here are at least a dozen distinct fune- 
effects; after which we shall remount/tions. No member would wish to exer- 
from effects to causes. |cise them all; he would adopt only one 
[have already treated of the Cabalist| or two, or three of them at the most. It 
and of its special effect. In the course | will then be necessary to apply a dozen 
of Chapter V. I demonstrated the necess- sub-groups to each one of these subdi- 
ity of the Compact Scale, to excite the | vided functions: since industrial attrac- 
spirit of cabalism, the jealousies and em- tion always tends to particulars and 
ulative rivalries between the groups. To! not to generals, it would be a sure way 
arouse their emulation, you must hold|to weary and repel all the members, to 
opinion in suspense, and keep the judges | require that a of them should hold 
undecided. Opinion would not hesi-| himself in readiness for all these func- | 
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tions. But it will be very easy, though 
‘the group should consist of only twelve 


persons, to form in it swelve sub-groups, 
of three, four and five individuals, who 
are passionately drawn to such or such a 
branch, or even to several branches of 
the twelve. 

Let us now examine how this subdivi- 
sion is a source of enthusiasm and of in- 
dustrial luxury, developing the passion 
called the Composite. 

Each one of the sub-groups is passion- 
ately devoted to that portion of the indus- 
try which he has chosen, and must in 
that develop all the dexterity and intelli- 
gence which one always carries into a 
function which he prefers and which at- 
tracts him. The result will be, that 
each of the twelve sub-groups will rely 
upon the other el@ven for perfecting all 
the other branches of the work: each 
will : * We will-do our 
best w 1 we have chosen, do 
you ours aud the whole 
will 











the friendship, the 
vivid just im propor- 
tion as this vision is carried out, as- 
signing to every individual the funetions 
in which he excels and which he pre- 
fers. 

Why is labor enfeebling in Civilization, 
even when it ts attractive? Because the 
master has to watch over every single 
detail. I have often talked of this with 
florists, who gave been obliged to com- 
bine and do themselves the coarse work 
of the mercenaries who steal the seeds 
and bulbs, if they are charged with plant- 
ing, pulling and gathering them, and 
who, far from taking any interest in the 
labor, protract it all they can, and run the 
risk of spoiling it in erder to secure em- 
ployment for themselves for one day long- 
er. Thus it happens that a man who 
wishes to raise flowers or fruits, becomes 
disgusted with the thing: he is deceived 
and robbed wherever he is not present ; 
he is bunglingly served by the well-dis- 
posed ameng his hired men ; his agricul- 
tural labors are to him a cup of bitterness, 
to say nothing of the risk of theft. We 
have seen a de Biron die with 
chagrin because the fruits of his garden, 
which he himself had raised, were stolen 
in one night. These are the charms of 
perfectible civilization, these are the 
sweets which moralism guarantees to the 
friends of rural labors! 

Com with this mechanism, so full 
of fraud, calléd Civilization, the pleasures 
of an associated and subdivided industry, 
in an order of things where ¢heft and 
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cheating ar compare with 
the sad Int of a civilized theoretic farmer, 
the of these twelve sub- 
groups, each of which, sure of excellence 
in its own favorite detail, can rely upon 
the other eleven to carry all the branches 
of the labor to a jike perfection; and then 
decide whether the civilized industry is 
compatible with the nature of man, who 
justly enough complains of finding in it 
only au abyss of snares and anxieties, an 
ocean of discomfitures. 


eesh Tl, . 
wunpossvne , 


satisfaction 


Consider now this parcellary method | 


as a means of industrial luxury, ne- 
cessary to sustain the Composite pas- 


sion, the exaltation which admits no me-| 


diocrity in pleasures. 
Fach one of the twelve sub-groups 
cultivating a flower, seeks to stimulate 


the others by proving itself a worthy co- | 


operator; and for this end gives the 
greatest lustre which it can to its chosen 
parcel of the labor; hence the interven- 
tion of personal generosity to keep up the 
elegance and luxury of every branch. 
Creesus 1s 
with tents for the cultivation of the ra- 
punculas (of two colors, one on the up- 
per and one on the under side.) Lacul- 
lus is devoted to the motly parti-colored 
ranunculus: both of them, being very 
jealous of the public suffrage, wish their 
favorite flower to shine; they volunteer 
the expense of sumptuous tents of silk 
with fringes, feathers and festoons. ‘The 


a member of a sub-gronp |} 


Phalanx has furnished them with elegant 


tents, to be sure, of striped canvass; but 
they 
so that the stranger, attracted by this lux- 


want something. more magnificent, | 


ury, may run to their plots of ranunculi, | 


which shall figure as queens of the par- 
terres in all that region. 

Every rich man will do as much for 
the sub-groups of which he is a member; 
this will spread a general luxury over the 
fields and workshops, and raise the indus- 
trial charm to that exaltation which Is ne- 
cessary to the play of the twelfth or Com- 
pos te | 

It may be objected that there will not 
be a Lucallus found in every industrial 
sub-group, especially in those of the 
shosmakers and coblers, in which the Lu- 


passion. 


they will in the groups 
pinks and ranunculi. This is a mistake. 
We shall see hereafter that the Associa- 
tive education has the property of diffus- 
ing the rich through all the functions, 
provided that this class be in sufficient 
numerical proportion and regularly grad- 
u ited. 

Thus we must recognize it as a princi- 
ple that this subdivision of labor has the 
property of spreading over industry the 
two kinds of charm; the material, by the 
elegance which it creates in every branch ; 
and the spiritual, by the enthusiasm 
which it causes to spring up in every sub- 
group, who are delighted to be freed 


selves as 


1OF | the Papillon or passion for variety, are 


from certain functions inherent in their Ja- | 


bor and to see them exercised by intelli- 
gent colleagues. 

Frequently this subdivision is effected 
by ramification and interlacing: if a 
group cannot furnish numbers enough for 
any given service, as the care of tents, it 
may draw upon several other groups or 
series, till it has brought together a mass 
who are passionally attracted to that ser- 
vice, and who will perform it for several | 
groups of florists. ) 


Without this parcellary method, the 


| self if an industrial series is true, wheth- 


| thirty ina day, of preventing 


‘of the labors. 
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identity of tastes; for, of twelve men 
fond of raising pinks, not one will ave a) 
liking for the twelve functions which this | 
cultivation involves; consequently  its| 
members would fall into diseord, should 
they fail to make a parcellary distribution | 


On the other hand, the charm of con- | 
trast could not exist between two groups | 
not mutually enthusiastic; the charm is 
only established by contrasts of harmony, 
and not by those of discord. 

The subdivision of labor then is the 
way to raise the Composite or exalting 
passion to its highest pitch, and ensure its 
full activity. It rests upon subdivision of 
functions, as the activity of the Cabalist 
rests upon the compact seale, graduated 
even to varieties and tenuities. 

I have demonstrated that the applica- 
tion of the two levers called the compact 
scale and the parceliary exercise (or subdi- 
vision of labor), to the series of voluntary 
groups, secures in them the exercise of 
the two passions called the Cabalist and 
the Composite. It remains to prove that 
the third lever, short and voluntary ses- 
sions, when applied to series of free 
groups, secures in them the exercise of 
the passion called the Papillon or Al- 
ternating. 

If we suppose every individual to have | 
had free choice of these shdrt sessions, 
then the shorter and more multiplied they 
are, the more perfect will be the equilib- | 
rium of passions, the more complete the 
guarantee against excess. 

Hence it is that the rich in Association 
are more robust than the poor; they have 
more means of alternating, of vary- 
ing their sessions even to the number of 
satiety by 
the employment of the Parcours or aceu- 
mulation of numerous pleasures in the 
same The rich in eivilization 
have not these delights. The short ses- 
sions will only give full sphere to this vol- 
atile passion in an order where pleasures 
will be exempt from danger, and where 
the alternation can only promote the in- 


session. 





| terests and health of every one. 


In a word, the three organic springs of 


ithe series, the Cabalist or reflective ma- 
culli will not be so anxious to enroll them- | 


nia, the Composite or blind mania, and 


so identified with the three levers named 
the Compact Seale, Subdivision of Labor, 


}and voluntary Short Sessions; that it is a 


| arable in a passional series; and in con- 


|may verify the regularity of a series in 


matter of indifference whether we base 
our theory upon the levers or the springs, 
for they flow from one another; the ac- 
tion of these six motive powers is insep- | 


sidering the three Springs as Cavses, 
and the three Levers as Errects, we 


two ways; for a dissection of its mechan- 
ism must present the three Causes inge- 
tion producing the three Effects ; nll 
three Effects produced by the impulse of 
the three Causes. ‘This is a double veri- 
fication; and every one, to assure him- 


e | 
| 


er in theory or in practice, will have his | 
choice of these two touchstones. He! 
has only to see the three causes in action 
in a series, to be assured that he will find | 
the three effects there also: and vice versa. | 

Since the theory of Association rests | 
upon the art of giving a combined 
activity to the three mechanizing passions, | 
which must direct the whole, we cannot | 
study them too much, and | will add a} 





groups would not enjoy the charm of! few details respecting them. 





Our moralists blame the: Cabalistic spir- 
w; nevertheless our political economists 
and men of jetters seek only to excite it 
in every branch of industry or pleasure, 
by change of fashions, by controversies 
in matters of taste, in painting, in poctry, 
&c., in artistical refinements not per- 
ceived by the vulgar. It is by a scale of 
these delicate shades, that a passional 
Series will know how to electrify its 
twenty groups, and communicate this eab- 
alistic refinement from the consumers to 
the producers; at the breaking up of its 


|short sessions, it scatters its members 


abruad; they go from consumption, to 
take part in a labor of production, and 
they carry into it all the party spirit with 
which they are animated. 

Our administrative assemblies, in their 
solemn inaugural services, pray the Holy 
Spirit to preserve them from the spirit of 
cabal, to make them all brothers, all 
united in opinion. This is inviting the 
Holy Spirit to rebellion against God ; for 
to annihilate the cabalistic spirit would be 
to destroy the passion which God has 
created to operate upon the discords, 
which are a necessary element of every 
well graduated series. The Comforter, 
far from deferring to their incongruous 
demand, leaves the passions in the state 
in which God created them ; so, on com- 
ing out from Mass, we see the deputies, 
far from wish'ng to be united in opinion, 
proceed at once to organize cabalistic 
committees, and all the plots and in- 
trigues of party-spirit. Such is constant- 
ly the fruit of this unreasonable prayer, 
whieh invites the Holy Spirit to imitate 
the philosophers, and to wish to change 
the laws of God respecting the employ- 
ment of the passions. 

The Composite is so inherent in the 
nature of man, that the person is despised 
who has a taste for simple pleasures, 
limited to a single delight. If a man has 
an exquisite table for himself alone, with- 
out ever inviting any one to partake, he 
will be riddled with quodlibets, and most 
deservedly ; but if he gathers about him 
a well assorted company, in which may 


be tasted, at the same time, a pleasure of 


the sense through the good cheer, and a 
pleasure of the soul through friendship, 
he will be praised, because his banquets 
will be a composite and not a simple pleas- 
ure. 

An ambition is only laudable as it 
brings into play the two organic springs 
of this passion, interest and glory: it is 
vile if it have for its motive interest 
alone ; it is a perfidious illusion if it only 
tends to glory ; it is necessary, therefore, 
to rise from the simple to the composite, 
seeking interest and glory both at once. 
A love is only beautiful as it is a com- 
posite love, combining the double charm 
of the senses and of the soul ; it becomes 
either triviality or dapery, if it limits 
itself to one of these two pleasures. 


The Papillon is the means of equilib- 


| rium between the corporeal and the spir- 


itual faculties, the pledge of bodily health 
and spiritual progress. It only can create 
that general good feeling dreamed of by 
philosophers ; for if you scatter the la- 
borers in any branch throng a hun- 
dred groups, the result of al nter- 
locking will be that each group will have 
friends in all the others. It is the contra- 
ry with the civilized mechanism, where 
each profession is indifferent to the in- 
terests of the others, and often even 
hostile to them. 
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The Papillon, then, is wisdom present- 
ed under the colors of folly; it is the 
same with the other two. 

These three passions are very active 
with children, the neuter sex, who, being 
deprived of. the two passions called the 
Minor Affectives, sexual love and paternal 
love, give themselves up more freely to 
the three Mechanizing passions. Thus 
we see children inclined to cabals, to en- 
thusiastic excitement, and to inconstancy, 
even in their sports, which they never 
continue more than two hours without 
varying them. Owing to this disposition 
in children, the mancuvres of the series 
will be organized among them sooner 
than among the parents. 

I have had to define at length these 
three passions and the three levers which 
they employ, in order to prevent arbitrary 
arrangements in the founding of an Asso- 
ciation. In every series they will have 


two trinities of rules whose observance | 
they must verify ; and every falling short | 
of what is required by one of these six | 


rules, will render a series suspected, like 
a piece of gold which by the very touch 
proves itself of inferior quality. By this 
test, any one may convince himself that 
all the so-called Associative establish- 
ments, which have* been formed in Eng- 
land and “America, are faulty in the 
highest degree, since they neither under- 


stand the formation and employment of 
nor the six rules to | 


the passional series, 
be observed in this formation, which is 
the first and foremost affair in the Associ- 
ative mechanism. 

It remains to explain in what way the 
passional Series tend collectively to unity 
of action, which is the end of the Crea- 
tor in the social as well as the material 
movement, 

The passions are distinguished into 
three orders, the active or the four A flec- 
tives, the passive or the five Sensitives, 
and the neuter or the three Distributives, 
which operate to give a combined uevel- 
opment to the two other orders; their 
action is unitary, for they hinder nothing, 
they develop the three orders in full 
affinity. 

Moralism, on the contrary, seeks to 
bring the three orders of passions into 


conflict; it would have the impulses of 


the soul stifle those of the senses, and 
reason repress those of the soul; and it 
would exclude the neuter order altogether. 
Its tendency is to stifle the three orders 
of passions or make them choke each 
other, to sacrifice them to each other, 
instead of associating them in a common 


development, free to all, whence there 
might spring unity of action. 


The system of philosophy, establishing 
only divergence, hinderances, and con- 
flicts in the play of the passions, intro- 
duces duplicity into every sort of organ- 
ized action; it is the opposite of unity, 


and must give results contrary to those of | 


unity. Unity would lead us to enjoy a 
composite and not a simple happiness, an 
enjoyment of the senses and of the soul 
at once; moralism, which sets the pas- 
sions in conflict, and sacrifices them one 
to another, produces only composite and 
not simple misery, suffering of the senses 
and of the soul with the immense ma- 
jority. 

So the just man, who under the Asso- 
ciative regime would obtain fortune and 
honor, reaps only poverty and defamation 
under the philosophic or civilized regime. 
We are indignant at the result, but shall 


‘powers; but this science of numbers, | Ist power, 2d, 


‘and elements of that great mechanism 
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find it very wise when we know the laws | ber of examples of these laws; she ex- 
of social movement; for since God leaves | hibits them in all her creations ; the ani- 
s free will, to choose between his laws . : 
aad Gh igs a agin The n his laws! ial, vegetable, and mineral kingdoms, 
and those of the philosophers, we ought , : 
to expect from the laws of man all oppo- | the planets, the social systems, the 
site results to what we should from the | mathematical and musical harmonies, 
_ of me mar ae sonnets the mechanism of the human body, are 
for the wic ed, and double mise ry or the ‘all distributed according to these laws of 
good : such is the constant effect of civil- | Uni 1 Ord Thi ioht: of 
ization or the philosuphie regime. | Universe: Weeer. iis oversight of hu- 
God deplores, as we do, this state of man science is, therefore, the more re- 
inevitable snbversion in the first ages of| markable. A great number of facts, or 
the globe; he ieaves us always free to! oaets of creation, have been carefully 
pass out of it; attraction, our interpreter d del ified b d ted 
of his sacred code, never ceases to make wae 7 ~~ - 7a a : ll 
itself heard ; it is always easy for us to| cially to particular sciences; and it was 
calculate its impulses, to determine their) only necessary to have observed, under 
mechanism and organize the regime of | the great diversity of phenomena, the 
the passional series to which it wishes to|_. ; £2 
conduct us simple and uniform principles which gov- 
in order to ascertain these 








fern them, 


| laws. 
THEORY OF THE HUMAN PASSIONS. | ‘To resume our remarks on the Series. 
No. IV. |The Measured Series of the fifth power 
- ° at 2 . 
In our Jast article we carried the Meas- | ® the highest division of the Unity which 
| Fourier treats of in his works; it is, as he 
plained the division of the Unity into its |S*¥% the Series according to which the 
ts of human characters are distributed ; it is 
twelve elements each, one Major and one | the measure and standard of all the a 
' tions on the earth, the passional being the 
|highest and most complete harmony, and 
‘all the creations below man being but 
| transcripts and correspondences of him- 
The higher divisions of the Unity, above | self. ; 
32. are 134. 404. 1620. &e.: these num-| be measured Series of the first, see- 
|ond, third, fourth and fifth powers, cor- 
respond to the natural divisions into Class, 
Order, Genus, Species and Variety, thus : 
3d, 4th, 5th. 
Order; Genus, Species, Variety. 


ured Series to the third power, and ex- 
primary elements, forming two Gamu 


Minor, besides the Pivots and Ambigues, 
in afl thirty-two elements ; which consti- 
tute the 


power. 


Measured Series of the third 


bers form Measured Series of the fourth, 


fifth, and sixth powers ; according to 


Fourier, there are Series of far higher 


Class, 


tion and arrangements of the elements of} The law of progressive division applied 
all the harmonies of the universe, is so| to the Soul, the elements of which, that 
entirely beyond the most advanced scien-| is, the passions, are distributed aceord- 
tific investigations of the age, and so for-|ing to the Measured Series of the fifth 
eign to general thought and speculation, | power, gives us the following tabular 
that we will not enter further into the de- | view of passional distribution : 

As UNITY —the SOUL— One Im- 
| mortal Passion. — UNIVERSAL LOVE. 
It is a remarkable fact, that human sei- | As Division of the First Power, Turez 


PassionaL TENDENCIES. 
ken a serious and integral study of the| 


which contains the laws of the distribu- 


| 
tails which Fourier has given upon the} 


subject. 


ence and philosophy have never underta- 


I. The Senses, tendency to material har- 
munies ; or attraction to all that grat- 
versal harmony, by which God orders and | ifies the sensitive or sensuous patare 
of man. 
The Social Affections, tendency to 
the formation of Social ties; or at- 
traction to Moral and Social Harmo- 
nies. 
The Intellectual Facultws, tendency 
to Order, Distribution, and Mechan- 
ism; or attraction to Serial Harmo- 


laws of Universal Order,— or laws of uni- | 


governs creation, and by which he distrib- 


utes and arranges all the constituent parts 


Il. 


called the Universe, assigning to each, | 
fim the highest to the lowest, from the | 
planetary bodies of solar system, to the 
fibres of the plant, its appropriate place 
and function. 


Ul. 


This oversight is the more 
unfortunate, as a knowledge of those 


laws of order and harmony would have | a 
furnished human reason with the key to As Division of the 94 Power 12 Passions, 
universal science, and would have ex: | - Sd “ 3e 
plained the true or natural mode of Or- | " 4th “ 134 «& 

- Sth “* 404 = * 


ganization in all departments, including 
the organization of society, the under- 
standing of which is the most important, 
as it is only by a true organization that 
mankind can be elevated to collective hap- 
piness, 


The highest division of the Soul, is, 
as we have stated, aceording to Fourier’s 
Analysis, into four hundred and four ele- 
ments or varieties of passions, making, 


Nature furnishes an infinite num-, with the Pivot, four hundred and five, 
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Each one of these Passions or elements 
forms the basis or key note of a character, 
which gives a scale of four hundred and 


five distinct characters. ‘These are dou- 


bled, being male and female, or in other 


words, they form a scale of male and a 
scale of female characters, making in all 
eight hundred and ten characters. 

These eight hundred and ten charac- 


ters, which embrace all the varieties of 


human character, constitute the funda- 


mental number on which Fourier bases | 


his calculations of Social Harmony.* 


To render the subject of division some- 


what clearer, and show how the passions 


branch out of the original spiritual unity, | 


Jet us make another statement. 
Considering the soul simply as a Unity 

or Whole, in an undeveloped state ; the 

individual passions without manifestation, 


absorbed in the Unity without individual 


existence, as are the colors in the White} 


Ray, before being divided by the prism; 


we have, as the first division, or develop- | 


ment of the Unity into its component| 


parts, three great primary Loves or at- 
tractions. 
I. Love to 


beauties and harmonies. 


Nature with its material 


I]. Love to Humanity with its passional 
or social harmonies. 
IIT. Love to Order, with its hierarchical 
and serial harmonies. 
PivoraLty — Love To Gop, the centre 
of all harmony and attraction. 
These three primary Loves or passion- 


al tendencies form the division of the | 


first power in the elements of the soul. 


Out of these three spring twelve funda- 


mental Passions or Loves, which as be- 
fore said, form the complete Passional Oc- 
tave, and constitute the division of the 
second power. 

Out of the rrrsT great primary passion 
or Love, — Love to nature or the materi- 


al world, with its perfections and harmo- 


nies, — spring Five Sensitive Passions. | 


Ist. T'aste ; or attraction to the harmo- 
nies of flavor. 

2d. Smell; or attraction to the harmo- 
nies of perfume. 

3d. Sight; or attraction to the harmo- 
nies of form and color. 

4th. Hearing ; or attraction to the har- 
monies of sound. 

5th. Touch; or attraction to the har- 
monies of contact and surfaces. 

These five sensitive or materia) attrac- 
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| external nature and her creations, or with| ways united. ‘‘God is Love,’’ says 
the material world and all its phenomena ; | Fourier, ‘‘ and engenders the four cardin- 
excite in him delight by contact with na-|al loves.”” ‘* The Love of the Neighbor 
ture, and from love or attraction, induce | in its supreme sense,”’ (that is in its high- 
him to develop and perfect her. est development,) says Swedeunborg, ‘* is 
Out of the Seconp great primary Pas-| the love of God.” 
sion or Love,— Love to Humanity,—} Out of the rurrp great primary Pas- 
spring Four Sociau Passions or AFFEC- | sion or Love,— love to Order, Distribu- 
‘tion and Classification, — spring Turee 


TIONS. 
| Ist. Frienpsuip; embracing all va-| Inte.Lectuan Passions or Facutries. 
rieties of affection based on pure sympa-| Ist. THe Capanisr; the analyzing 


thy between Mankind, without regard | and classifying faculty, or the individual- 
‘to sex, age, or condition. It extends | izing, comparing, and dissident power. 
from individual friendship, which is its! 2d. Tue Atrernatine, or the love 


most restricted development, to univer- 
sal philanthropy, its highest and most ex- 
| tended. 

2d. AMBITION; 
corporate and 


embracing all va- 
rieties of hierarchical 
sympathy and desire of elevation, from 
the desire of individual distinction — 
passion of pride,—to the desire of the 
‘elevation of the whole human race, and 
corporate sympathy with it. 

3d. Love; embracing all varieties 
of affection and- devotion between the 


opposite sexes, from volatile coquetry 


to permanent constancy. 

4th. The Famity ArrectTion, or Fam- 
| TLISM ; embracing all varieties of sympa- 
‘thy and attachment between parents and 
| children, both of the tie of blood and of 
| adoption. 

These four Cardinal Affections are the 


| focal or governing passions in the human | 


of variety and change ; the equilibriating 
| power. 

3d. Tue Composite, or the combin- 
| ing and synthetic power. 

These powers and faculties are the 
least known and understood : they govern 
and direct the other passions internally 
_and externally, that is, the passions among 
| themselves in each individnal and those of 
beings with beings. The social and sen- 
sitive passions are the impelling forces ; 
| these three are the distributing and ar- 
| ranging forces, or the mechanizing pow- 
ers, taken in the highest and most com- 
‘prehensive sense. Under this class of 
| passions we comprise all those faculties 
‘which in Phrenology are termed Causali- 
ty, Comparison, Eventuality, Individu- 
‘ality, Wit, Ideality, Constructiveness, 
| Sublimity, &c. . 

The higher analysis of the Soul, which 





soul; they are the four loves which re- | gives us 32, 134, and 404 passional ele- 
present essentially the divine principle in| ments, are sub-divisions of the funda- 
man; they perceive spiritual and moral| mental 12, The 5th power, of 404, is 
_ harmonies in all spheres, as the five sens- | composed of the minute varieties of pas- 
es perceive and feel all material harmo-| sion, which give to the individual his 
‘nies; they possess within themselves the | particular character. For example, the 
measure or standard of human relations,| love of personal ornament, of fine edi- 
and govern and regulate the social world | fices, or equipages, form minute varieties 
and its harmonies, as the five senses gov- | of visual attraction, or the sense of sight, 
ern nature or the material world and its| which taken as a Whole, is a passion of 
‘harmonies. These passional forces in| Order: the five senses combined form a 
man feel and comprehend that spiritual | passion of Class. Again, Coquetry is a 
world which is beyond the cognizance of | minute variety of the passion of Love ; the 
the senses; they reveal to man the qual-| pride of distinction and excellence in any 
‘ities and attributes of mind or the Love| branch of art, science, and so forth, is a 
| principle, such as Justice, Benevolence, | variety of Ambition. Every peculiarity 
| Reverence, Devotion, as the senses discoy-| of human character may thus be traced 
ler the qualities and attributes of matter,|to the action of some one or more of 
| such as form, color, sound, flavor, den@i- | the twelve radical passions. 

‘ty, &c. In their terrestrial development} The survey here taken of the Nature 
‘they constitute all the various forms of| of Man presents to our view Three great 
affection between human beings, and are | Classes of Passions. 

‘the -basis of social harmony; in their| The first Class relate to the Material 








tions, commonly called the five senses, highest development transcending human- 
contain within themselves ihe perception, ity and extending beyond the sphere of 
and also the measure and standard of me- human affection, they then constitute the 


World, place Man in connection with 
Nature, and direct him in fulfilling the 
high function which has been assigned 


terial beauty ‘and harmony in every 
sphere; they place man in relation with 
i cenicimscommaliind ~aioneipetiainncaaeeaanlaitel 

* In one of his unpublished Manuscripts 
Fourier remarks: ** | sought for eleven years 
the distribution of the general scale of char- 
acters, and [ did not believe that it could be 
found without the experience of a generation 
of Social Harmony. 





Religious Sentiment, or the Love of God, | him of Overseer of the Globe and the 
which is the supreme and final centre or | creations upon it. 

| focus of attraction of these four Cardinal} The second Class relate to the Spiritual 
Loves. Hence it is, that in Religion the | World, or Mind ; they place Man in re- 
| love of God and the love of the neighbor, | lation with his fellow-men as moral 


: : taal iy 
‘the love of the Supreme Ruler of the | beings, (as spiritual and not as corporeal 


| Universe and of man on earth, are al-|existences,) and also in relation with 
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God; they direct man in fulfilling his | new tie, just brought to “light, between to resist our present efforts to class it 
social destiny on earth. |the great forces of matter must give us| with other powers, will in that day be re- 
The third Class relate to the Laws of | new control over all of them. Man is} vealed, and will add beyond all imagina- 
Order, by which the elements and phe-)| richer than he was. Light, heat, elec-| tion to human resource. 
nomena of these two worlds, the material | tricity and magnetism, will be produced} The daguerrotype has been alluded to. 
and the spiritual, are governed ; and by| and governed in mote numerous ways.| Light and shade have recently been 
which union and ‘harmony of action are It may give us new powers of analysis, | brought to delineate themselves with sur- 
established between them, and the great| new sciences, like the electrotype which} passing accuracy, and almost without 
work of organization in the universe is|is the progeny of galvanism. When we/time. Color will soon be added, and the 
accomplished. consider that light is the great element of| perfected art will be the true portraiture 
— . -;natural beauty and of the highest art,| of nature by her own pencil. Soon after 





~ MISCELI AN % |may we not hope that by its control) the discovery of photography, the papers 
as | some results of grace and adurnment may | deseribed a new invention which was the 
For the Harbinger. 


| be added to our present store, as en 
THE PROGRESS OF SCIENCE. 
| 


|has come through electricity? 
The electric telegraph has been allud- 

Are thinking men aware of the immense }ed to, and has an important place among | 
strides which human science is making to- the discoveries of science, which are of| 
ward the comprehension and control of| yesterday, but which promise to renew 
nature? A recent event, and that not a} the face of the earth and introduce a high- | 
solitary one, leads us to ask this question. | er condition of human life. In a few 
The world does not recognise the birth of | years space will be no separation to the 
its great men, and it often notes a: little} communion of those on the same conti- 
the dawning of a truth which is to work | nent. 
some change in human affairs. A recent | space. The time taken by the suscepti- 
English steamer brings us the intelligence | ble messenger of man to encircle the 
that Faraday has discovered a reaction | globe will not be appreciably greater than 
between light and electricity. We need | that occupied in its passage to the next| 
not enter into the details of this discove-| village. Nor, it has been predicted, will 
ry. Its simple announcement involves a/| the ocean offer any obstacle. The words | 
new harmony in the universe. The long | “ it is impossible,’’ are henceforth an impi- 
sought for connection which should join | ety from the student of nature. The floor 
light and electricity, two of the great! of the ocean, if need be, like the English 
forces of nature, has been found. In| Channel of to-day, will be paved by na-| 
1819, Oersted discovered the first reaction | vies, with conducting wires, and the | 
between electricity and magnetism. Those | thoughts of Europe and America become | 
sciences are now inseparable, if not iden-| simultaneous. To follow this agent still j 
tical, and their connection has brought us’ farther, let the question be asked, through | 
one step nearer to the ultimate nature of| what regions must the errands of man 
matter. In 1822, Leebeck discovered that | penetrate in order to be ‘accomplished 
electricity and heat, under certain condi-| when a wire shall be stretched round half} 








Time will have ceased to wait on | 





tions, mutually evolve each other from | the giobe, and, to complete the circuit, | 
matter, and another chord of nature was | the ends of it shall be buried in the earth? 

struck. The discovery of electro-magnet-|The principle of nature which man has | 
ism and thermo-electricity, both belong-| now taken into his service goes always 
ing thus to our century, led to the sublime | by the shortest route. When the antip- 
theory of terrestrial magnetism, now gen- | odes communicate, the very centre of the | 
erally adopted, by which the heat of the’ planet will be the highway of the messen- | 
sun coursing over the surface of the earth ger of his caprice. By a slight stretch of 
as that revolves beneath it, awakens pur-| fancy beyond this, which is reality, we | 
suing electrical currents, which by their! may conceive, at some distant day, of the | 
constant and encircling chase, make the | light above the earth and the electricity 
earth a vast electro-magnet with its poles | within it, now first associated together, 

North and South. Faraday has done for! uniting to do the work of man without 
light what Oersted and Leebeck did forpthe insulating wire, or when by some, 
magnetism and heat. ‘The results of this | principle like electrical induction, which | 
discovery who can foretell? That light man has already ander his control, which, 
should be a moving power in mechanies is|in its manifestations, simulates gravita- | 
not to-day so strange and improbable a/ tion, and which shall be extended like it 


record of sounds and tones, by an impres- 
sion made by their own vibrations, This, 
though an imposition, was a very preba- 
ble one. If the analogies of nature are 
true, we shall have an art which shall be to 
sound, what the daguerrotype is to light. 
Music and the human voice, and the mu- 


| sie of nature also, will be written down 


by the impulses of the air in the presence 


|of man. 


Electro-magnetism is comparatively old 
in some of its aspects, yet but a short 
time has elapsed sinee the majority of sci- 
entific men, who were wise without faith, 
believed it impossible that this agent 
should ever become a moving power from 
the narrowness of its sphere of action. Dr. 
Page of Washington has discovered, or 
developed a new reaction, in which space 
ceases to limit its energy, and the year 
1845 added this prineiple to the mechan- 
ieal powers at the disposal of man. 

In 1789, Galvani observed the first fact 
in the science which bears his name, and 
the first perhaps in the science of the new 


_era upon which we have entered. Elee- 
tricity was revealed in its latent state, an- 
\derlying all matter, and imparting to it 


physical properties to which no limit has 
|yet been assigned. Matter, which was 
dead, became full of life. One of the other 


| great forces of nature, if not all of them, 
were found to enter into it in overwhelm- 
|ing proportion, and give birth to most of 


the laws and phenomena which had been 


considered inseparable from it. In illus- 


tration of the vast amount of power which 
lies hidden in matter, Faraday has shown 


\that the quantity of electricity evolved 


during the solution of one graiy, of zine in 


| the galvanic battery is equal at least to 


that concerned in a discharge of lightning. 
The electrical machine and the lightning 
itself furnish electricity in its native in- 
tensity and strength, but deficient in 


,| quantity, while the galvanic battery, hav- 


speculation as it was a few years ago that | intelligible influences shall be exerted by | ing little intensity furnishes quantity by 


light should copy the face of nature, and | [him without reference to space. This 
record its own action; nor is it stranger! will serve at least to give us an idea of | 





than it would have been before Galvani, | | the infinite themes which may in possibil- | 
that electricity, travelling with the identi-| ity belong to the future of science. The | 
cal and measured velocity of light, should | problem of gravitation itself, which is yet 
be confined to a wire, and sent by man on | unsolved, a principle which seems to cling 
his domestic errands round the globe. Yet |more closely to that assemblage of forces 


which the effects of decomposition and 


magnetism are produced. It is very ob- 
vious that the next discovery in electrical 
science will be the means of eliminating 


electricity from matter with its quantity 


and intensity both unimpaired, when a 


power lik che lightning will be at 
these things are or-must soon be. This | which we call matter, than any other, and | 


the dispos.. of man. Who can foretell 
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the applications and results of such an 
agent! 


Not | 


by whom they can be appreciated, 


ss striking to the scientific man, 
than 
the facts and speculations, which have al- 
ready been referred to, are the relations 


and harmonies which every day now un- 


fulds, between the different properties and | 


laws and forms of matter. 
the common mind that matter is manifold, 
self-subsistent, independent, finds no sup- 
port from modern science. 

Is not the que 

enced this sketch then a pertinent one? 
menced this sketch en a pertinen né 
Are the 


is to conduct us foreseen? 


stion with which we com- 


startling results to which science 
Is it under- 
stood that the ultimate nature of matter 
must slowly unfold itself in the succession 
of developments which the 
tury has begun? Is the tendency of that 
revelation perceived in the religious tone 
which marks all truly great scientific 
minds of the present day? One 


should | 


pe asked, 


question 
more Low can the indif- 
ference to science which prevails so wide- 


Why are 
laborers in this field which 


ly be explained? there no 


more is su 
boundless, on the cultivation of which the 
hopes and progress of the race so much 


de pend, 


subjects for human thought? 


and which presents such sublime 


LAST WORDS OF A RESPECTABLE 
MAN. 

* Such were the last words of one, univer- 
sally respected, whose memory will ever be 
cherished by his inconsolable relations.” 

A rich man dying called his son, 

To bear his last advice: 

Whispering he spake,— his sight was gone,— 

His teet were cold as ice! 

* Beware of evil spendthrilt ways, 

And wastetul company ; 

Be wise and frugal all your days, 
if you would virtuous be. 
* Opinions current in the world 

Adopt 
New-langled thoughts and things, at once, 


with deep respect, 


My prudent son, reject. 
«*O’er word and deed keep constant guard, 
Your bright side let men see; 
Society lays down certain rules 
For all morality. 
attendance 


“ Be your at your church 


Constant; your prayer-book new; 


Dress well, and do not fail to choose 
A handsome central pew. 

‘*In friendship have a wakeful eye; 
Avoid a needy friend : 

He’s not your friend— something he wants, 

Borrow not — neither lend. 


** All men in troubled waters, shun, 
And all things out of joint; 
Gooi tables seek, —and dinners give, 


As your best interests point. 


“Tfany woman you have wronged — 
Vice causes sad ¢ Xpense, — 


Have 


Leave her to Providence 


Oo, fly from vice — 


+i ] 
jortitucde, — 


The idea of 


last half cen- | 


‘For marriage in my y will you “Il find 
A safe directing voice, 

Where birth and competence combined, 
Will bless your father’s choice. 


** Something [ had to say on truth: 
Something 

My memory fails — but stick to both, 
When the best policy. 


on honesty ;— 


* Gather my bills up — pay my debts, 
And call my credits in; 
With all men I would die at peace, 


And all good memories win. 


* One debtor — he is very poor — 
A carpenter by trade — 
He'll never pay ;— so by this man 
You'll get my coffin made.” 
Jerrold’s Shilling Magazine. 


Tre Vermont PuiLosopner. 
it stated in the Vermonter that Mr. Dav- 
enport of Brandon, Vt., who has for a 
number of years been distinguishe ad for 
his close and deep investigations in phys- | 
ical science, 
tion before a body of scientific men of an 


application which he has made of electro | 


magnetism to the propelling of machinery. | 
By this agency a trip hammer is made to 
fly with the rapidity of lightning, and ro- 
tary and reciprocating engines work with | 
admirable correctness. In summing up| 
the grand principles of galvanism and | 
electro magnetism, Mr. Davenport advan- 
ves the hypothesis that the sun is a mag- 
nificent galvanic battery, and 


from the current of galvanism evolved by 
that great luminary ; and what is secur 
ly wonderful, he proves by the laws of 
electro-magnetism that the planets may | 
have originated from the sun without di- | 
minishing the power or size of that great 
dispenser of light and heat. Indeed, as | 
says the editor of the ‘* Voice,’’ there can | 
be but litthe doubt but that the develop- | 
ment of this principle is yet to astonish 
the world, and there is more than a shad- 
ow of possibility that as a utilitarian phi- 
losopher, our humble Davenport may one 
day rank with Franklin. Who is prepar- 
ed to say his theory of the planetary sys- 
tem is not correct? May he not only be 
a second Frankliv, but an American New- 
ton. Even should he advance no further, 
Vermont has much to be proud of in him. 


c ONS SU EL O.* 
FROM THE FRENCH OF GEORGE SAND. 
Translated for the Harbinger. 
VI. 
‘*Just as I was telling you!’ cried 
Mr. Mayer, resuming his discourse where 


he had dropped it inthe morning. ‘* You 


cannot find a more rough and unpleasant | 


When the sun 
every thing seems beautiful ; but 
the sun does not shine always; and your 
destiny is variable as the atmosphere.”’ 


profession than yours. 
shines, 


** What destiny is not variable and un- | 


certain?’ said Consuelo. 


i sky is inclement, Providence places be- 


* Entered according to Act of Congress, in 


| the year 1845, by Francis G. SHaw, inthe 


Cierk’s office of the District Court of Massa- | ; 
| zood morals and proselytism. 


chusetts. 


We find | 


has recently made an exhibi- | 


that the | 
earth and all the planets take their motions | 


‘** When the | 
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nevolent hearts in our way to relieve us; 
we are certainly not tempted to accuse it 
at this moment.’’ 

*¢ You have quick wit, my little friend,”’ 
replied Mayer; ‘* you are from that beau- 
tiful country where every body has it. 
| But, believe me, neither your wit nor 
'your fine voice will prevent your dying 
| with hunger in these gloomy Austrian 
provinces. If J were in your place, I 
would go and seek my fortune in some 
‘rich and civilized conntry, under the pro- 
tection of a great prince.” 

** Which?’ said Consuelo, surprised at 
| this insinuation. 
| “Ah! by my faith, I don’t know ; there 
are many sech.”’ 

** But is not the queen of Hungary a 
great princes?’’ said Haydn; ‘is not one 
| well protected in her dominions?” 

* Eh! without doubt,’ replied Mayer ; 
‘**but you do not know that her majesty 
|Maria Theresa detests music, vagabonds 
especially, and that you will be driven 
from Vienna, if you appear in the streets 
as troubadours, such as you now are.”’ 

At this moment, Consuelo again saw, 
at a little distance, in a dark valley, be- 
low the road, the lights she had before 
| perceived, and communicated her observa- 
| tion to Joseph, who at once mentioned to 
Mr. Mayer their desire to alight in order 
to gain this shelter which was so much 
| nearer than the town of Biberek. 
| *That!*’ replied Mr. Mayer; ‘do 
| you take that for lights? They are lights 
indeed ; but they enlighten no other shel- 
| ter than dangerous morasses, where many 
| travellers have been lost and swallowed up. 
| Did you never see any will-o’-the- po ai 

** Many upon the lagunes of Venice,” 
said Consuelo, “‘ and upon the little lakes 
of Bohemia."’ 

‘Well, my children, those lights 
| which you see there are nothing else.” 

Mr. Mayer talked a long while with 
our young people on the necessity of es- 
tablishing themselves, and of the few re- 
| sources which they would find at Vienna, 

without deciding however upon the place 
‘to which he wished they should go. At 
‘first Joseph was struck by his obstinacy, 
jane he feared he might have discovered 
‘the sex of his companion ; but the good 
faith with which he talked to her as toa 
_boy (going so far as to tell her that she 
would do much better to embrace a mili- 
tary life as soon as she was old enough, 
than to tramp through the country,) re- 
| assured him on this point, and he persua- 
| ded himself that the good Mayer was one 
| of those weak heads, with fixed ideas, 








'who repeat for a whole day the first no- 
| tion that comes into their brains on wak- 
|ing. Consuelo, on her side, took him for 
la schoolmaster, or a protestant minister, 
|who thought of nothing but education, 
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Tn an . hour, they reached Biberek, the | 
night having become so dark that they | 
could absolutely see nathing. ‘The chaise | 
stopped in the courtyard of an inn, and| 
Mr. Mayer was immediately accusted by 
two meh who took him aside to speak 
with him. When they entered the kiteh- 
en where Consuelo and Joseph were bus- 
ily drying and warming themselves at the 
fire, Joseph recognized in those two. per- 
sonages the same who had separated from | 
Mr. Mayer at the passage of the Moldaw | 
when the latter crossed it, leaving them 
on the left bank. One of the two had 
but one eye, and the other, thoagh he | 
still retained both eyes 
greeable a face. He who had passed the 
river with Mr. Mayer, and whom our 
young travellers had found in the ear- 
riage, rejoined them; the fourth did not | 
appear. They talked together a lan- 
guage which was unintelligible to Consu- | 
elo herself, who many | 
tongues. Mr. Mayer appeared to exer- | 
cise a kind of anthority over them, and at 
jeast to influence their decisions ; for, af- | 
ter quite a lively discussion in a low voice, 
respecting the last words he addressed to | 
them, they retired, excepting him, whom | 
Consuelo, in designating him to Joseph, 
called the silent man: it was that ene} 
who had not left Mr. Mayer. | 

Haydn was getting ready his compan- 


, had quite as disa- 


understood so 


ion’s and his own frugal supper upon a cor- 
ner of the kitchen table, when Mr. Mayer, 
returning, invited them to share his repast, 
and insisted with so much good nature, that 
they did not dare refuse. He led them 
to the dining hall, where they found a 
veritable feast, at least it was for two) 


poor children, who had been deprived of |‘ 


every luxury of this kind during a rather 
toilsome journey of five days. Still Con- 
suelo took part in it with a feeling of re-| 
straint ; the good cheer which Mr. Mayer 
made, the earnestness with which the | 
domestics appeared to wait upon him, 
and the quantity of wine imbibed by him. 
as well as by his mute companion, com- 
pelled her to lower a little the higt opin-| 
ion she had formed respecting the presby- 
terian virtues of their amphitryon. She 
was above all shocked at the desire he 
displayed to make Joseph and herself! 
drink beyond their thirst, and the very 
vulgar hilarity with which he prevented | 
them from putting water into their wine. 

She saw with still more anxiety, that ei- 
ther from distraction, or from a rea] need 


| 
| 
| 
} 


| him very vividly.’ 


| by singing 


}a pretty Italian duet, 


| the friendship I testify for you, my little 


| rons.”” 





of repairing his strength, Joseph did not 
refrain, and began to show himself more | 
communicative and more animated than) 
she eould have wished. At last she was | 
a little vexed at finding*her companion in- | 
sensible to the pushes she gave him with | 
her elbow to stop his frequent libations ; | 
and taking away his glass at the moment | 
when Mrv Mayer was about to fill it anew 





THE terete tealinnti 


** No sir,’’ said “ “no; allow us| 
not to imitate you; it is net right.” 

‘“*You are queer musicians!” cried | 
Mayer, laughing with his air of frankness | 
and carelessness; ‘‘ musicians who do | 
not drink! you are the first I have ever | 
met with of that character.”’ 

** And you, sir, are you a musician?’ 
said Joseph. 


*““] bet you are! May the 


| devil take me if you be not the master of | 


a chapel in some Saxon principality!” | 


‘* Perhaps,”’ replied Mayer, smiling ; | 


|**and that is why I fee! a sympathy for | 


you, my children.” } 


| 

‘““If the gentleman is a master,’ re- | 

. ‘ | 

turned Constielo, ‘* there is too much dis- | 


tance between his talent and that of poor | 
street Singers _ ourselves, to interest | 


‘‘There are some poor street singers | 
who have more talent than people think,’’ 


|said Mayer; ‘‘and there are very great | 


masters, even masters of chapels of the | 
greatest sovereigns on earth, who began | 
in the streets. What if 1| 
should tell you that this morning, between 
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———— 


You will do well, and I 


your talent. 


| wish to have the honor and merit of con- 


tributing to your success.”’ 

The pretended professor, placing him- 
self at his ease, and talking with an air of 
extreme goodness and honesty, offered to 
carry them with him to Dresden, where 


‘| he would obtain for them instruction of 
_the celebrated Hasse and the special pro- 


tection of the queen of Poland, the eleeto- 
ral princess of Saxony. 

That princess, wife of Augustus III., 
king of Poland, was in fact a pupil of 
Porpora. A rivalry between that master 
and the Sassonc* for the favor of the dil- 
ettante sovereign, had been the first cause 
of their deep enmity. Even had Consue- 
lo Leen inclined to try her fortune in the 


North of Germany, she would not have 


chosen for her début that court where she 
would find herself in opposition to the 
school and coterie which had triumphed 
over her master. She had heard the lat- 
ter, in his hours of bitterness and resent- 
ment, say too much about it to be in the 
slightest degree tempted, under any cir- 


nine and ten o'clock, I heard from a cor- | cumstances, to follow the advice of pro- 


ner of the mountain on the left bank of) 


the Moldaw, two charming voices singing 
accompanied by 
agreeable and even learned ritornellos on 
the violin! Well! that did happen to 
me as I was breakfasting on a little hill 
with my friends. And afterwards, when 
[ saw the musicians who had given me so 
much pleasure descend from the moun- 
tain, | was much surprised to find in them 
two poor children, one dressed as a little 
peasant, the other — very genteel, 
simple ,— 


very 
but apparently not very rich. 
Therefore be not ashamed nor guprised at 


friends, and show me that of drinking to 


the muses, our mutual and divine pat- 

** Sir, maestro!’’ cried Joseph, quite | 
joyful and entirely gained over; “I will 
drink to you. 





O! you are a true musi- 
cian, I am certain, since you have felt en- | 
thusiasm for the talent of — of the signor | 
Bertoni, my comrade.” 

** No, you shall drink no more,”’ said | 
Consuelo, impatiently snatching away 
his glass; ‘‘nor I either,’’ added she, 
turning down her own. ‘* We have only 
our voices to Jive npon, sir professor, aud 
| wine spoils the voice; you ought rather 
‘to encourage us to remain sober, than en-| 
deavor to intoxicate us.” 

‘* Well! you speak reasonably,”’ said 
Mayer, placing in the middle of the table 
the decanter he had put behind him. 
‘** Yes, take care of your voices; that is 
well said. You have more wisdom than 
belongs to your age, friend Bertoni, and I | 
am satisfied with the trial 1 have made of | 
your good morals. You will dv well,| 





fessor Mayer. 

As to Joseph, his situation was very 
different. His brain heated by the sup- 
per, he imagined he had met with a pow- 
erful protector and the prompter of his 
future fortune. He had no’ thought of 
abandoning Consuelo in order to accom- 
pany this new friend ; but little intoxiea- 
ted as he was, he gave himself up to the 
hope of again finding him some day. He 
trusted to his benevolence and thanked 
him heartily. In this joyful excitement; 
he took his violin and played very falsely. 
Mr. Mayer only applauded him the more, 
either because he did not wish to annoy 


| him by remarking upon his false notes, or, 


as Consuelo thought, because he was him- 
self only an inferior musician. The er- 
ror in which he really was respecting the 
latter’s sex, although he had heard her 
sing, satisfied her that he could not be a 
professor with a very well practised ear, 
since he allowed himself to be deceived as 
might be a village serpent, or a professor 
of the trampet. Still Mr. Mayer continu- 
ally insisted on their going with him to 
Dresden. Even while refusing, Joseph 
listened to his offers with such a dazzled 
air, and made such promises to go there 
as soon as practicable, that Consuelo 
thought herself obliged to undeceive Mr. 
Mayer respecting the possibility of this 
arrangement. 

‘It must not be thought of at present,” 
said she in a very firm tone; ‘* Joseph, 
you know very well that it cannot be, 


‘and that you yourself have other projects.” 


Mayer renewed his seductive offers, and 
was astonished to find her immoveable ae 





*Surname given by the Italians to Jean 


|I see by your prudence as much as by| Ado!phe Hasse, who was a Saxon. 
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well as Jose ph, who recovered his reason 


when the 8! 


gnor Bertoni began to speak. 


At this moment the silent traveller, who 
had made only a short appearance at sup- 
per, came to call Mr. Mayer, who went 


out with him. Consuelo profited by the 
opportunity to scold Joseph for his readi- 
ness in listening to the fine words of the 
first comer, and to the inspirations of the 
7 OC d wine. 

‘Did I then say any thing too much? 
said Joseph, frightened. 


‘No,’’ returned she; 


self an imprudence to keep company so 


** but it is in it- 


long with strangers. From the fact of 


looking at me, they might perceive or at 


Though 


I did rub my hands with my pencil to 


least doubt that I was nota boy. 


darken them, and ke 


possible under the table, their weakness 


would certainly have been remarked, if 
fortunately one of those gentleman had 
vied with his wine, 


Now 


the most prudent way would be to re- 


not been entirely occu 


and the other with his own chat. 


move, and to go and sleep in another inn ; 
for I am not at all easy about these new 
acquaintances who seem to wishto dog 


our st ps.”’ 
‘What! 


away shamelessly 


* said Joseph, ‘‘ shall we go 


and ungratefully, with- 


out saluting and thanking that 


man, that illustrious professor, perhaps ? 


Who knows if it be not the great Hasse 


himself, with whom. we have just 


supped l 


**T tell you no; and if you had had 


your senses, you would have remarked a | 


number of miserable common places 


said about music. 
mak thus. He 


sician of the 


which he 
does not sp is some mu- 
lowest 
orebestra, jovial, 
4 vod deal of 


but I think I see from his face, that he 


atoper. I don't know why, 


has never blown except in brass; and 
from his side look, one rake say that he 
always has au eye upon the leader of the 


orchestra.’’ 


‘Corno, or clarino secondo,’ cried | 
Joseph, bursting into a laugh; ‘he is 


none the less an agreeable companion.’’ 

‘And you are hardly so,” 
Consuelo, a little angry; ‘come, get 
sober, and say farewell; but let us go.” 
The rain falls in torrents; 
inst the 


it beats ag » windows! 


‘*T hope you are not going to sleep on 
this table 


9 35 


said Consuelo, shaking him 
and trying to rouse him. 

Mr. Mayer returned at this moment. 

‘ Here cried he, 
gaily. ‘I thought I could sleep here 
and go on to-morrow to Chamb: 


' 


is another change ! 


but my | 
friends wish me to retrace my steps, and 
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any advice to give you, since I must re-| Joseph chattered : anew with Mr. Mayer, 
nounce the pleasure of carrying you to) /and Consuelo tried to sleep, pretending to 
Dresden, it is to profit by the opportunity. | ‘doze in order to giye reason for her si- 


land can even descend the Danube in a 


‘pt them as much as | 


honest 


A master | 
| 


benches in the | 
a great talker and aj\ 


I have still two places for you in my) 
chaise, as those gentleman have their own. 
To-morrow morning we shall be at Pas.| 
saw, which is only six leagues from here. 
There I will wish you a good journey. | 


You will be near the Austrian frontier, 


boat to Vienna with little expense and | 
| fatigue.’’ 

Joseph considered the proposition ad- 
mirable to rest Consuelo’s poor feet. | 
The opportunity seemed a good one, in| 
fact, and the navigation of the Danube 
was a resource of which they had not} 
thought. Consuelo therefore accepted, | 
seeing moreover that Joseph understood | 


nothing of the necessary precautions | 
for their night’s resting place. In the| 
darkness, entrenched at the back of the 
carriage, she had nothing to fear from the 
fellow-travellers, 
and Mr. Mayer said they would reach | 


Joseph was enchant- | 
Still Consuelo | 


experienced I know not what repugnance, 


observations of their 
Passaw before day. 
ed at her determination. 


and the appearance of Mr. Mayer's friends | 
She asked 


him if they likewise were musicians. 


displeased her more and more. 


‘* All more or less,’’ replied he, laconi- | 
cally. 

They found the carriages ready, the 
| drivers upon their seats, and the servants | 
| of the inn, well satisfied with Mr. Mayer's | 

liberality, pressing about him to wait 
In an in- 
| terval of silence, in the midst of all this | 
agitation, Consuelo heard a groan which | 
| seemed to,proceed from the middle of the 
court. She turned towards Joseph, who 
had remarked nothing; and the groan 
being repeated a second time, she felt a 
‘shudder run through her veins. Still 
| nobody seemed to notice it, and she might 
| attribute the complaint to some dog weary 


,of his chain. But, notwithstanding all 


upon him till the last moment. 


| clear, and day began to break. 


| to Consuelo. 


|that of the Boehmer-wald. 


| the ruts. 





her attempts at distraction, she received 
from it a very gloomy impression. 
stifled ery in the midst of the darkness, | 
| the wind and the rain, proceeding from a 


indifferent, without her being able to de- 


| termine whether it was a human voice or | coachman by profession. 
hear how | an imaginary noise, struck her with ter-| which he made, Consuelo thought she 


rorandgadness. She immediately thought | 
\of Albert; and, as if she had believed 
she could participate in those mysterious 
revelations with which he seemed en- 
'dowed, she was affrighted at some dan- 
'ger suspended over the head of her be- 
trothed, or her own. 

Still the carriage was already in mo- 
tion. A fresh horse, even stronger than | 


This 


lence. 

Fatigue at last overpowered sadness 
and anxiety, and she fell into a profound 
slumber. When she awoke, Joseph 
‘slept also, and Mr. Mayer was at last si- 
‘lent. The rain had ceased, the sky was 
The 
country had an aspect entirely unknown 
Only from time to time she 


/saw appear upon the horizon the summits 


of a chain of mountains which resembled 
the Boehmer-wald. As the torpor of 


| sleep was dissipated, Consuelo remarked 


with surprise the position of those moun- 
tains, which ought to have been on the 
left, and were on the right. The stars 
| had disappeared, and the sun, which she 
expected to see rise in front of her, did 
not yet show himself. She thought 
the chain she saw must be another than 
Mr. Mayer 
was still snoring, and she did not dare 
address the driver of the carriage, the 
only person awake at the moment. 

The horse began to walk on the ascent 
of a very steep hill, and the noise of the 
wheels was deadened by the soft sand of 
Then Consuelo very distinctly 
heard the same dull and sad sob which 
had reached her ears in the tavern court 
at Biberek. The voice seemed to pro- 
ceed from behind her. She turned me- 
chanically, and saw only the leather back 
against which she rested. She imagined 
herself the victim of an hallucination; 
and her thoughts recurring always to Al- 
bert, she persuaded herself that at this 
very moment he was in the agony of 
death, and that, thanks to the incom, 
prehensible power of the love felt by that 
strange man, she received the terrible and 
heart-rending sound of his last sigh. 
This fancy so seized upon her brain, that 
she felt herself fainting ; and fearing to 
suffocate entirely, she asked the driver, 
who stopped about half-way up the hill 
to breathe his horse, for permission to 
ascend the rest on foot. He consented, 
and also alighting, walked whistling by 


replied | group of persons all either animated or | his horse’s side. 


This man was too well dressed to be a 
In a movement 


saw pistols athis girdle. This precaution 
was by no means unnatural in a country 
so deserted as that in which they were: 
and besides, the shape of the carriage, 
which Consuelo examined as she walked 
beside the wheel, showed that it carried 
merchandize. It was so deep that there 
must have been;-behind the back seat a 
double box, like those in which treasure 


pretend that Iam necessary to them in an | the first, drew it along with great rapidity. | and despatches are carried. Yet it did 
not appear much loaded, and one horse 
drew it easily. 


affair of importance at Passaw. I must 


acquiesce! Faith, my children, if I have 


The other carriage, 
; sometimes in front, 


equally swift was 
sometimes behind. 


An observation which 
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struck Cumede mode more foreibly was 
the sight of her shadow extended before 
her ; and turning round she saw the sun en- 
tirely above the horizon at the point oppo- 
site that in which she ought to have seen 
him if the carriage were going in the | 
direction of Passaw. 

‘* Which way are we going, then?’’| 
asked she of the driver, hurrying up to| 
him: ‘‘ we are turning our backs upon | « 
Austria.”’ 

‘* Yes for half an hour,’’ replied he, | 
quietly; ‘‘we are going back, because | 
the bridge by which we were to have! 
crossed the river is broken, and we have | 
to make 4 a turn of half a mile to find | 
another. ’ 

Consuelo, somewhat tranquilized, again | 
got into the carriage, exchanged a few | 
indifferent words with Mr. Mayer, who! 
was awake but soon fell asleep again | 
(Joseph had not stirred a moment from | 
his slumber ;) and they reached the top | 
of the hill. Consuelo saw displayed be- | 
fore her a long, steep and winding road, 
and the river of which the driver had 
spoken showed itself at the bottom of a 
valley ; but as far as the eye could reach, 
no bridge was to be seen, and they still | 
journeyed towards the north. Consuelo, | 
anxious and surprised, could not sleep 
again. 

A fresh rising soon presented itself and 
the horse seemed much fatigued. The 
travellers all alighted except Consuelo, | 
who still suffered from her feet. Then 
the groaning again struck her ears, but 
so clearly, and at so many different peri- | 
ods, that she could no longer attribute it) 
to an illusion of her senses: the noise | 
came without any doubt from the double | 
back of the carriage. She examined it | 
with care, and found in the corner which 
Mr. Mayer had always occupied, a little 
leathern window like a shutter, which 
communicated with that double back. 
She tried to open it, but could not suc- 
ceed. It had a lock, the key of which | 
was probably in the pocket of the pretend- | 
ed professor. Consuelo, ardent and| 
courageous in such adventures, took from 
her pocket a knife with a strong and | 
sharp blade, with which she had provided 
herself on her departure, perhaps from an 
inspiration of modesty and with a vague 
apprehension of dangers from which sui- 
cide can always deliver an energetic wo- 
man. She profited by a moment when | 
all the travellers were in front on the 
road, even the driver, who had no more | 
to fear from his horse’s impetuosity ; and | 
enlarging with a prompt and firm hand | 
the narrow opening left by the shutter | 
at, its junction with the back, she suc- 
ceeded in pushing it aside so that she 
could place her eye to it, and look into | 
the interior of that mysterious case. | 
What were her surprise and terror when | 





| death. 


| group. 
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| she discovered, Jn that 1 narrow and dark | at once in » cold blood, Joseph, —do you 


box, which received air and light only | understand! we must be very erafty, and 
from a small opening in the top, a man of | seize some other opportunity.”’ 

athletic make, gagged, covered with blood,| Then she took him by the arm, pre- 
his hands and feet tightly bound and ‘tending to limp even more than the pain 
lashed together, his body bent upon itself|of her feet compelled her to do, and still 
in a state of horrible constraint and suf-| gained ground. But they had not made . 
fering! What could be distinguished of ten steps in this way before they were 
“his face was of a livid paleness, and he recalled by Mr. Mayer, at first in a friend- 
appeared to be in the convulsions of|ly tone, soon in one more severe, and 
lastly, as they took no notice, by the en- 
_ergetic oaths of the others. Joseph tarn- 
‘ed his head, and saw a pistol levelled at 
'them by the driver, who was pursuing 

Frozen with horror, Consnelo leaped to | them. 
the ground; and rejoining Joseph, she} ‘‘ They are going to kill us,”’ said he 
| pressed his arm in secret, in order that | to Consuelo, slackening his pace. 
| he might withdraw with her from the| ‘* Are we out of range?’’ said she, with 
| coolness, still dragging him forward, and 

‘* We are lost, if we do not take to beginning to run. 
| flight on the instant,” said she to him, in| ‘* I don’t know,” said Joseph, trying to 
a low voice ; ‘‘these people are robbers and | stop her. ‘* Believe me the time has not 
murderers, I have just had proof of it, | come; they will fire on you.” 

Let us hasten and escape across the| ‘‘Stop, or you are dead,’’ eried the 
country; for they have reasons for de-| driver, who ran faster than they, and kept 
ceiving us as they do.”’ | them within range of his pistol. 

Joseph thought that a bad dream had | ‘“«'This is the moment to pay them off 
troubled the imagination of his compan- | with assurauce,’’ said Consuelo, stopping ; 
ion. He hardly understood what She | “‘ Joseph, say and do like me.” 
said. He himself felt weighed down by| ‘‘ Ah! faith,’’ said she in a loud voice, 
an unaccustomed languor; and the pains/ turning round and laughiug with the 


VIL. 


‘which he experienced in his stomach | readiness of a good actress, “if my feet 


made him think that the wine he drank were not too sore to run any further, I 
the night before, had been adulterated | would let you see that that joke does not 
by the inn-keeper, and mixed with vile | answer.”’ And looking at Joseph, who 
heady drugs. It was certain that he had | was pale as death, she pretended to burst 
not so decidedly infringed upon his habit- | into shouts of laughter, as she pointed 
ual sobriety as to account for his feeling | out his terrified face to the other travel-— 
sleepy and heavy as he did. lers who had come up with them. 

‘‘Dear signora,’’ replied he, ‘‘you| ‘* He believed it!” cried she, with a 
have the night-mare, and I believe. I have | perfectly well acted gaiety. ‘+ He’ be- 
too, on listening to you. Ken if these | lieved it, my poorcomrade! Ah! Beppo, 


‘honest folks were bandits, as you are \I did not think you were such a coward. 
|pleased to imagine, what rich capture| Eh! sir professor, look at Beppo, who 


could they hope for by seizing upon us?’’ | really imagined that the gentleman meant 

‘‘] know not, but I am afraid ; and if| to send a bullet after him.” 
you had seen as I have, in that very car-| Consuelo affected to talk Venetian, and 
riage in which we have been travelling, a| thus by her gaiety kept at a distance the 
man who has been assassinated " man with the pistol, who did not under- 

Joseph could not help laughing; for|stand it. Mr. Mayer affected to laugh 
Consuelo’s statement had all the appear-| also. Then turning to the driver: 
ance of a vision. ** What is this foolish joke?’’ said he, 

‘‘Eh! can’t you at’least see that they not without a wink of the eye, which 
are leading us astray !’’ said she, impetu-| Consuelo observed very well. ‘* Why 
ously ; ‘‘ that they are carrying us to the | frighten these poor children ?’’ 
north, while Passaw and the Danube are | | « I wished to see if they had any conr- 
behind us? Look where the sun is, and age,” replied the other, replacing his pis- 
see in what a desert we are travelling, | tols in his belt. 
instead of approaching a great city !’’ ‘** Alas!’’ said Consuelo, maliciously, 

The justice of these observations at) ‘‘the gentleman wil] have a bad opinjon 
last struck Joseph, and dissipated the al-| of you now, my friend Joseph! As to 
most lethargic security into which he was| me, I was not afraid, do me justice, Mr. 
plunged. | Pistol.”’ 

‘« Well,’’ said he, “let us advance; and| ‘‘ You are a brave boy,” said Mr. May- 
if they appear to desire to retain us| er; ‘‘ you would makea pretty drummer, 
against our eee we shall soon learn their | and would beat the charge at the head of 
intentions.’ a regiment amen blinking in the midst 
‘* And if we cannot escape from them | of the shot.’ 
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‘Ah! as to that I don’t know,” replied! to recur. By this means, they gained all! They entered the wood ; the horse was 


she ; ** perhaps I should have been afraid, 
if I had thought he really meant to kill 
Venetians know all sorts of 


that 


ns. But we 


plays, and are not to be taken in 
way.’’ 

‘* No matter, the mystification is in bad 
replied Mr. Mayer. 


ing his speech to the driver, he appeared 


taste,”’ And address- 
to scold him a little; but Consuelo was 
not their dupe, and she saw by the into- 
nations of their dialogue, that they carried 
on an explanation, of which the result 
was that they thought themselves deceiv- 
ed respecting her intentions to fly. 

had the 


the others: said she to 


reéntered carriage 


** Allow,”’ 
Mayer, laughing, ‘‘ that your driver 


Consuelo 
with 
Mr. 
with his pistols is a very strange fellow! 
I shall call Pistola. 


Well, you must allow besides, Mr. Pro- 


him now signor 


fessor, that that joke has nothing new in 
yy? 

**]t is a piece of German gentility,”’ 
said Mr. Mayer; ‘* there is better wit than 
that at Venice, is there not?”’ 

‘“*O! do you know what Italians would 
have done in your place, to play us a 
good trick? They would have driven the 


carriage into the first thicket on the road 


and would have all hidden themselves. 


‘Then when we turned round, not seeing 
any thing and thinking that the devil had 
earried every body away, who would 


have been well caught? I especially, 


and 
Joseph also, who is as cowardly as a doe 
of the 


who can hardly drag myself along ; 


=? 


would | 
this 


Boelhmer-wald, and who 


have believed himself abandoned in 
desert.”’ 

Mr. Mayer laughed at her childish fa- 
cetiousness which he translated as she 
proceeded to the signor Pistola, not less 
amused than he at the simplicity of the 
gondolier. 

‘*Q! you are entirely too sharp,’’ re- 
plied Mayer; ‘* nobody will try to lay a 
trap for you again!’’ And Consuelo, 
who at last saw the deep irony of his| 
false good nature piercing through his 
jovial and paternal air, continued on her 
side to play the part of a fool who con- 
siders himself witty, a well known acces- | 


sory of every melodrama. 


It is certain that their adventure was 
becoming “quite serious; and even while | 
playing her part with skill, Consuelo felt 
that she was in a fever. Happily, it is 
in a fever that one acts, and in stupor 


that one sinks. 


Thenceforth she showed herself as gay 
as she had been reserved until then; and 
Joseph who had recovered all his facul- 
ties, seconded her well. Even while ap- 
pearing not to doubt that they were ap- 
proaching Passaw, they pretended to 
open their ears to the proposition to go to 


Dresden, to which Mr. Mayer did not fail 


| soon 


his confidence, and he went to work to 


find some expedient for confessing frankly 


that he was carrying them there without | 


their permission. The expedient 


Mr. 
means a novice in such matters. 


was 


found. Mayer was by no 
There 


was a lively dialogue in the strange 


tongue between those three individuals, | 


Mr. Mayer, the signor Pistola, and the 
silent man. 
talked German and as if they continued 
the same subject : 

‘**] tell you it is so,’’ cried Mr. Mayer, 
‘we have taken the wrong road; a proof 
of which is that their carriage does not 
up. It hours 


than two 


since we left it behind, and though T look- 


come is more 


ed back from the hill, I could see noth- 


ony 
(rr 
ing. 


**] cannot see it any where,’’ said the | 


driver, putting his head out of the ear- 
riage and again drawing it in with a dis- 
appointed air. 

Consuelo herself had remarked from 
the first hill the disappearunce of the car- 
riage with which they had left Biberek. 


‘+ ] was sure we were lost,”’ observed 


, 


Joseph, ‘* but did not wish to say so.’’ 
‘*Eh! why the devil didn’t you say 


so?’’ returned the silent man, affecting a 


great displeasure at this discovery. 
‘* Because it was so amusing!’’ said 


Joseph, inspired by Consuelo’s innocent | 


machiavelism ; ‘* it is queer to get Jost in 
a carriage ! 
ly to foot travellers.”’ 

, 


said Con- 
‘*Now I wish we were on the 


** Well! it amuses me too,’ 
suelo. 
road to Dresden !”’ 

‘¢ If I knew where we were,’ returned 
Mr. Mayer, ‘‘ 1 would rejoice with you, 
my children: for 1 must confess to you 


that I did not like going to Passaw for 


‘the good pleasure of those gentlemen my 


friends, and | should be pleased if we 
had gone astray far enough for an excuse 


. . ‘ } 
to limit our complaisance towards them.”’ | 


** Faith, Mr. Professor,’’ said Joseph, 
‘let that be as you prefer, that’s your 
business. If we do not incommode you, 
and you still wish us to go to Dresden, 
we are ready to follow you, even to the 
end of the world. What say you, Ber- 
toni ?”’ 

‘IT say the same,”’ replied Consuelo. 
We'll take our chance !"’ 

** You are good children!” replied Mr. 


| Mayer, hiding his joy under a pre-oceu- 
pied air; “still I should much like to} 


know where we are.”’ 

‘* Wherever we are, we must stop,”’ 
said the driver; ‘*the horse is done up, 
He has eaten nothing since last evening, 
and he has travelled all night. Neither 
of us would be at al] the worse for some 
refreshment. Here is a smal] wood. 
We have some provisions left; halt'’’ 


And then all at once they | 


I thought that happened on- | 


unharnessed; Joseph and Consuelo ear- 
/nestly offered their services; they were 
The chaise 
was let down upon its shafts; and in this 
movement, the position of the invisible 
prisoner doubtless becoming more painful, 
Consuelo again heard him groan; Mayer 
heard it also, and looked fixedly at Con- 
suelo to see if she noticed any thing. 
But notwithstanding the pity that rent 
her breast, she knew how to appear deaf 
and impassable. Mayer went round the 
‘carriage; Consuelo, who had withdrawn 


accepted without mistrust. 


a little, saw him open on the outside, a 
‘little door behind, cast a glance into the 
interior of the double box, again close it, 
‘and replace the key in his pocket. 
| **]s the merchandise damaged’’’ cried 
| the silent man to Mr. Mayer. 

‘© All is well,’’ replied he with brutal 
indifference, and began to get ready for 


| their breakfast. 

** Now,” said Consuelo, rapidly, to Jo- 
'seph, as she passed, ‘* do as I do, and 
follow all my motions.’’ She assisted in 
| spreading the provisions on the grass, and 
‘in uncorking the bottles. Joseph imitated 
‘her, affecting great gaiety; Mr. Mayer 
with pleasure saw these voluntary ser- 
vants devote themselves to his comfort. 


He loved his ease, and began to eat and 
drink as well as his companions, with 
manners more gluttonous and more gross 
‘than he had shown the night before. Every 
instant he reached out his glass to his two 
new pages, who every instant, rose, re- 
seated themselves and were off again, to 
run now on this side now on that, wateh- 
ling for the moment of running once for 


| 


all, but waiting until the wine and the 
digestion should render those dangerous 
guardians less clear-sighted. At last 
Mr. Mayer lying down upon the grass 
‘and unbuttoning his vest, exposed to the 
‘sun his great chest ornamented with pis- 
tols; the driver went to see if the horse 
ate well, and the silent man undertook to 
‘search for some place in the miry stream 
| by the side of which they had stopped, at 
which the animal could drink. This was 
the moment for flight. Consuelo pretend- 
ed to search likewise. Joseph entered 
| the thicket with her; and as soon as they 
| were hidden by the closeness of the fol- 
iage, they took their course like two 
hares through the wood. They had 
nothing to fear from bullets in that thiek 
undergrowth: and when they heard 
themselves called, they judged that they 
had got far enough ahead to continue 
without danger. ‘* Still it is better to 
answer,’ said Consuclo, stopping ; ** that 
will avert suspicion and give us time for 
a fresh run.” Joseph answered theres 


| 





fore : “* This way! this way! here is wa- 


ter!” 


‘* A spring ! a spring !”’ cried Consuelo. 
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And immediately rnnning at right angles, 
in order to deceive the enemy, they light- 
ly hurried away. 
more of her suffering and swollen feet; 


Consuelo thought no 


Joseph had overcome the narcotic which 


Mr. Mayer had administered to him the} 


night before. Fear gave them wings. 


They ran thus for about ten minutes, 


in a direction opposite to that they had | 


at first taken, not allowing themselves 
time to listen to the voices which called 
different directions, 
when they found themselves at the edge 


to them from two 


of the wood, and saw before them a rapid | 


well grassed slope, which descended to a 
travelled road and a meadow studded with 
clumps of trees. 


‘* Let us not leave the wood,”* said Jo- 


seph; ‘* they will come here, and from 
this elevaton will see us which ever way 


, 


we go.’ 


Consuelo hesitated an instant, explored | 


the country with a rapid glance, and said 
to him: 

‘*The wood is too small to hide us 
long. 


hope of meeting some one.” 


‘*Eh!”’ eried Joseph, ‘ it is the same | 
See, | 
it turns round the hill and rises on the! 


road we were following just now. 


right towards the place we have come | 


from. If one 
horse, he will catch us befure we reach 
the lowland.”’ 

‘‘That is what we must see,’ said 
Consuelo. ‘* We can run fast down hill. 
I see something on the road down there, 


which is ascending this way. Our only 


chance is to reach it before being overta- | 


”? 


ken. Come. 


There was no time to be Jost in delib- | 


erations. 
inspiration ; they ran down the hill in an 
instant, and had gained the first clump, 
when they heard the voices of their ene- 
mies at the edge of the wood. This time, 
they took care not to answer, and still 
ran on, under cover of the trees aud bush- 
es, until] they encountered a narrow 
stream, which had been hidden from them 
by those same trees. A long plank 
served as a bridge; they crossed it and 
threw the plank into the water. 

They followed the other bank, still pro- 
tected by a dense Vegetation; and not 
hearing themselves called, they supposed 
that their enemies had lost their track, or 
that no longer deceived respecting their 
intentions, they meant to entrap them by 
surprise. Soon the vegetation of the 
bank was interrupted and they stopped 
fearing to be seen. Joseph stretched out 
his head carefully among the last bushes, 
and saw one of the brigands on the look- 
out at the spot where they had left the 


wood, and the other (probably the signor 


Pistola, whose superiority in running they 


|she to him; ‘* we are saved, 


Before us there is a road and the | 


of the three mounts the! 
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hill not far from the river. While Jo-| of the two; ‘‘is it a new style of asking 


seph was reconnvitering the position of 
the enemy, Consuelo had directed her at- | 
tention towards the road; and she sud-| 
denly turned towards Joseph : 
” said 
We must | 
reach it before our pursuer thinks of} 


‘* There is a carriage coming,’ 


’ 


crossing the water.’ 

They ran in the direction of the road | 
in a straight line, notwithstanding the | 
bareness of the ground ; the carriage ap-| 
proached them at q gallop. 

‘*O! my God !’* said Joseph, ** what if 
it should be the other carriage, that of 


their accomplices?”’ 

| ‘No,’ replied Consuelo, ‘* it isa ber- | 
lin with six horses; two postilions and | 
two outriding couriers; we are saved, [| 
tell you; a little more courage !”’ 

It was quite time for them to reach the 
road; Pistola had again discovered the | 
tracks of their feet upon the sand by the | 
He had the strength | 
and speed of a wild boar. 


| side of the streams. 


He soon saw 


in what place the tracks disappeared, and 
the | 
He guessed the trick, passed the 
water by swimming, found the marks of | 


| what pious hands had withdrawn 


plank. 


the steps on the bank, and still following | 
them, had just issued from the thick- | 
et, when he saw the two fugitives cross | 
the meadow —but he saw the carriage | 
\likewise; he understood their design, | 
jand no longer able to oppose it, reén- 


tered the bushes and kept himself on the 


The berlin did not stop at the ery of 


charity' We have given you something 
already ; what more do you want? Can 
you not answer?”’ 

Consuelo was almost ready to expire. 
Joseph, out of breath, could only articu- 
late : 

‘** Save us, save us!” and pointed to 
the wood and the hill without being able 
to say any more. 

** They look like two foxes pressed in 
the chase,”’ said the other traveller; “let 


lus wait till their voices come to them.”’ 


And the two noblemen, magnificently 
equipped, looked upon them, smiling with 


'an air of sang-froid strangely contrasted 


with the agitation of the poor fugitives. 
At last, Joseph succeeded in uttering the 
the words, robbers and assassins; imme- 


| diately the travellers opened the carriage 


and stepping upon the foot-board, looked 
upon every side, astonished to see nothing 
that could occasion such an alarm. The 
brigands had hidden themselves, and the 
country was deserted and silent. At last, 
Consuelo, coming to herself, spoke thus 
to them, stopping at every sentence to 
take breath : 

‘* We are two poor wandering musi- 
cians; we have been carried off by some 
men whom we do not know, and under 
pretext of doing us a service, made us en- 
ter their carriage and travel all night. 
At day-break, we found that they were 
betraying us, and carrying us to the north, 
instead of following the road to Vienna. 


watch. | We wished to fly; they threatened us, 


pistol in hand. At last, they stopped in 


the two young people, who were at first that wood, we escaped and ran towards 
taken for beggars. The travellers threw} your carriage. If you abandon us here, 


Joseph trusted to Consuelo’s | 


had already proved) at the foot of the | 





out some pieces of money ; and their out- 
riders, seeing that our fugitives, instead 
of picking them up, continued to run ery- 


‘ing at the coach door, galloped upon | 


: er 
ithem to free their masters from this im- 
| portunity. 


‘losing her strength, as almost always 
| happens at the moment of success, could 
| not utter a sound, but clasping her hands 
| with a supplicating air, followed the rid- 


jers, while Joseph, clinging to the coach 


door, at the risk of losing his hold and | 


'**Help! help! we are pursued by rob- 
‘bers ! by assassins!’’ One of the two trav- 
|lers who occupied the berlin, succeeded 
at last in understanding these interrupted 
|words, and made a sign to one of the 
| couriers to stop the postilions. Consuelo, 
‘losing at the same time the bridle of the 


| other courier, to which she was hanging, 


notwithstanding the rearing of the horse | 


‘and the threatening her with his whip, 
/came to join Joseph: and her face anima- 
‘ted by running, struck the travellers, 
| who entered. with 
them. 

‘* What does all this mean*’’ said one 


into conversation 


Consuelo, out of breath and | 


| being crushed, cried with a gasping voice : | 


| we are lost; they are only two steps from 
‘the road, one in the bushes, the others in 
the wood.”’ 

‘*How many are there then?’’ asked 

/one of the couriers. 
‘* My friend,”’ said one of the travellers 
‘in French, he to whom Consuelo had ad- 
‘dressed herself because he was nearest to 
‘her on the foot-board, “learn that this 
‘does not concern you. How many are 
‘there, indeed! that’s a fine question! 
Your duty is to fight if I command you, 
and I shall give you no order to count the 
enemy.”’ 

‘Truly do you wish to amuse yourself 
| with sabring ?’’ returned the other noble- 
'man in French; *‘ remember, baron, that 
takes time.” 

«It will not take long and will warm 
us. Will you be of the party, Coant?”’ 

** So be it, if it amuse you.”” And the 
Count, with a majestic indolence, took 
/his sword in one hand, and in the other 
‘two pistols, the buts of which were orna- 

mented with precious stones. 

_ OQ! you do well, gentlemen,” cried 
Consuelo, the impetuosity of whose heart 
'made her forget her humble part for 
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an instant, and she pressed the Count’s | 
arm with both her hands. 

.The Count, surprised at so much famil- 
iarity on the part of a litttle seamp of that 
class, looked upon his sleeve with an air 
of scoffing disgust, shook it, and raised his 
eyes with a contemptuous slowness upon 
Consuelo, who could not help smiling, on 
remembering with what ardor Count Zus- 
tiniani and so many other illustrious Ven- 
etians had requested, in former times, the 
favor of kissing one of those hands, the | 
insolence 


of which now appeared so| 


shocking. Whether there was in her, at 
that instant, a ray of gentle pride which 
contradicted the appearances of her mis- 
ery, or the facility with which she spoke 
the language then fashionable in Germany, 
gave reason to think she was a young no- 
bleman disguised, or whether finally the 
charm of her sex made itself instinctively 
felt, the Count suddenly changed his ex- 
pression, and instead of asmile of disdain, | 
her of benevolence. 
still hand- 
some ; one might have been dazzled by 


addressed to one 


The Count was young and 
the advantages of his person, if the baron 
had not surpassed him in youth, in regu- 
larity of features and in nobleness of form, 
They were the two handsomest men of 
their age, as was said of them, and prob- 
ably of many others. 

Consuelo, seeing the expressive looks 
of the young baron also fixed upon her 
with an appearance of uncertainty, sur- 
prise and interest, turned their attention 
from her person by saying : 


**Go, gentlemen, or rather come; we | 
will act as guides. ‘Those bandits have 
in their carriage an unfortunate man hid- | 
den ina part of the box, shut up as in a} 
dungeon. He is there with his hands and | 
feet tied, dying, covered with blood, and | 
a gag in his mouth. MHasten to deliver | 
him; that task belongs to noble hearts | 


like yours !”’ 


‘Par Dieu, this is a fine boy!’ cried | 
the baron, ‘‘ and I see, dear count, that 
we have not lost our time in listening to | 
him. Perhaps it is some brave gentleman | 
whom we shall rescue from the hands of 
the bandits.”’ 


‘** You say that they are there?’ said | 


the Count, pointing to the wood. 
‘* Yes,’’ said Joseph; ‘‘ but they are 


‘look-out, as is probable, they will get off.”’ 


eve his companion, who crossed the stream 


/not without anxiety for her poor comrade, | 





- 
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‘The advice is good,’ said the baron. 
‘** Count, remain in the carriage and keep 
your servant with you. I will take his 
of children will be 
your guide to show you where to stop. 


horse. One these 
Let us| 


hurry ; for if these brigands, are on the 


My chasseur shall carry this one. 


‘The carriage cannot escape you,” 
observed Consuelo; ‘‘ their horse is tired | 
out.”’ 

The baron leaped upon the horse of 
the count’s servant, and that servant took 
his place behind the carriage. 

‘* Pass,’’ said the Count to Consuelo, 
making her enter first, but without him- 
self noticing this movement of deference. 
Still he seated himself on the back seat 
and she on the front. 


Leaning over the 
door while the postilions urged their 
horses to a gallop, he followed with his 


on horseback, accompanied by his courier, 
who had taken Joseph up behind him in 
order to pass the water. Consuelo was 
exposed to the first fire ; but with esteem | 
and approbation she saw him run to that 
perilous post. She saw him reascend the | 
hill, followed by the two ecavaliers who | 
spurred their horses vigorously, and then | 
disappear in the woods. Two reports of | 
fire-arms were heard, then athird. The 
berlin turned the hill. Consuelo, unable 
to learn any thing, raised her soul to God; 
and the Count, agitated by an analogous 
solicitude for his noble companion, cried 
to the postilions with an oath: 

‘**Foree your horses, rascals! whip, 
whip and spur! ” 

To be Continued. 


REVIEW. 


A Defence of Capital Punishment, by 
Greorce B. Cuerver, D. D.; and An 
Essay on the Ground and Reason of 
Punishment, with special reference to the 
Penalty of Death, by Tayuer Lewis, 
Esq. With an Appendix, containing a 
Review of Burleigh on the Death Pen- 
alty. New York: Wiley and Putnam, 
161 Broadway. 1846; pp. 365. 


We opened this book with a resolute 
suppression of the intense nausea occa- 
_sioned by its title page ; we have read it 














separated, and if your lordships will 
please listen to my humble advice, you 


will divide the attack. You will ascend | 


in your carriage, as quickly as possible, | time, but considered as the work of two 


and after having turned the hill, you will 
find in the wood above, and just at its en- 


trance on the opposite border, the carriage | century, it is incomparable; literature 


in which the prisoner is, while I conduct | 
these gentlemen cavaliers directly across. | 
There are only three bandits; they are| 
well armed; but seeing themselves at- 
tacked on both sides at once, they will 
make no resistance.’’ 


with diligent attention, and lay it down 
with no envy for its authors. It would 
have been a remarkable production at any 


of the leading scholars of the Presbyte- 
| rian Church, in America, in the nineteenth 


has nothing like it. But let us inform 
our readers a little more fully what it is. 
It is pretty generally known that with- 
in a few years, a party has been formed 
in this country, whose object is to abolish 





Capital Punishment. This movement has 








attained such influence as seriously to 
affect public opinion, and in some States 
has nearly gained its end. This fact has 
alarmed several ultra conservatives, among 
them the authors of this book. Accord- 
ingly they come up in these pages to the 
defence of the old penal code, which they 
do philosophically, historically, theologi- 
cally, and classically. Mr. Lewis’s por- 
tion is new to the public; Mr. Cheever's, 
consists of the written arguments he used 
at the Tabernacle in New York, in the 
winter of 1843, in the discussion in which 
Mr. O'Sullivan so completely demolished 
him that his reappearance in the same 
form is to us altogether unexpected. 
These arguments Dr. Cheever gives us 
also, with some variations at about the 
same length in the shape of distinct es- 
says. The whole concludes with an 
appendix, containing an examination of 
Burleigh’s work on the Death Pewalty, 
of the same quality as the book itself. 
Of the whole we will say briefly, that its 
premises are monstrous, its reasoning 
sophistical, its conclusions absurd, and its 
spirit diabolic. 

Had we time or space, we would make 
good these assertions in an extended criti- 
cism, but more important duties as well 
as our crowded columns forbid. We are 
happy, however, to know that a labor 
which we are thus unable to attempt is to 
be done more thoroughly than we could 
hope to do it. We refer to the series of 
articles on the subject, in the New York 
Evening Post. Those which are already 
published Jeave no doubt that the matter 
will be set right before the public. We 
commend them to the careful perusal of 
our readers. We also commend to their 
perusal, as large a quantity of the book 
of which we are speaking, as they 
can bear. A sound and unprejudiced 
mind of humane sentiments, will learn 
from it to regard the gallows as even 
more revolting ; to look upon punishment 
for the sake of punishment, with horror ; 
and to suspect that extreme indignation 
which Messrs. Lewis and Cheever hold in 
such high esteem as the divinest impulse 
of the soul, which leads you, to use their 
own language, ‘‘ when you see a wag- 
oner in the street needlessly beating his 
horse, to wish to beat the wagoner,”’ to 
be an insane and perverted feeling. 

We have been in reading this book, 
more than ever impressed with the terri- 
ble necessity for a social reform, which, 
by giving every person his just place 
and assigning him the duties his nature 
demands, shall prevent crime, and make 
either the punishment of criminals, or 
their reform a subject of most rare con- 
sideration. Indeed, of the many philan- 


thropic movements of the day, hardly any 
is a more glowing and direct prophecy of 
| such a reform and of the future innocence 
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and harmony, — the innocence of wisdom | 
and maturity, and not of ignorance and | 
weakness, —of the human race ; hardly | 
any more earnestly protests against this | 
Gehenna, through which for lack of faith | 
and courage, mankind yet struggle. Our 
friends who labor in this cause, may not | 
have the truest ideas of human destiny or 
of thé Unity of the human family, they | 
may not entirely understand either the 
progress of the race hitherto, or its futare | 
developments,— they may sometimes seek 
to maintain their position by weak argu- | 
ments and false logic, but there is in 
them that glowing sentiment of Human- 
ity, which under God is the salvation of | 
this age. 


The Belfry of Bruges, and other Poems. | 
By Henry Worpsworth LoncretLow. 
Cambridge: Published by John Owen. | 
1846. pp. 151. 

Mr. Longfellow has written some good 
poems, but he has been the subject of 
much injudicious and unfortunate praise. 
It would, we suppose, have been for his 





advantage had he been criticised with less 
admiration. The influence of a more 





severe judgment might possibly have im- 
parted a real manliness to his writing. 
As it is, however, he is undoubtedly the 
most elegant sentimentalist that the lite- | 
rature of New England has produced, or | 
is likely to produce. His poems are the 
production of a belle-lettres scholar of 
extensive reading and good taste, who| 
transfuses into his silken rhymes what 
others have discovered by soul-racking | 
experiences, or seen by the divine pre-| 
rogative of genius. As happens of course 
in such a case, the vicinity in which they | 
are composed influences their character | 
not a little. Boston, as we all know, is 
the focus in which ferment the new ideas | 
which have come to shake the age and | 
announce a new epoch. Some of these 
iconoclasts reappear in Mr. Longfellow’s 
costumes, which occasionally so disguise 
the original that its own friends might 
pass it by without recognition. For in- 


| 


stance we have this versification of that | 


remarkable notion which of late is getting 


|That is, ‘‘ My dear, if you are so un-| 


it is all for the best; but if you can live | 


|gloves and sympathize with all your| 


| weary of his company, are, be it observed, | 


|Germany. And herein consists in fact | 


_books have had in this country, is not 





into vogue that labor is not degrading to 
human beings. It is from the poet’s ad- 
dress to his child. 


“Ah! if thy fate, with anguish fraught, 
Should be to wet the dusty soil 
With the hot tears and sweat of toil,— 
To struggle with imperious thought, 
Until the overburdened brain, 
Weary with labor, faint with pain, 
Like a jarred pendulum, retain 
Only its motion, not its power,— 
Remember, in that perilous hour, 
When most afflicted and oppressed, 
From labor there shall come forth rest. 


“ And if a more auspicious fate 
On thy advancing steps await, 


Like a celestial benison ! 
Here at the portal thou dost stand, 
And with thy little hand 


Still let it ever be thy pride | 
. | . 
To cheer the dreary march along, | Thou openest the mysterious gate 
| 
| 


To linger by the laborer’s side ; 
With words of sympathy or song 


Into the future’s undiscovered land. 

I see its valves expand, 

As at the touch of Fate! 

Into those realms of love and hate, 

Into that darkness blank and drear, 

By some prophetic feeling taught, 

I launch the bold, adventurous thought, 

Freighted with hope and fear; 

As upon subterranean streams, 

In caverns unexplored and dark, 

Men sometimes launch a fragile bark, 
The peculiar thoughts of these poems, Laden with flickering fire, 

the Past and the Present, Time and Eter-| And watch its switt-receding beams, 

nity, and the catalogue of metaphysical| Until at length they disappear, 


Of the great army of the poor, 
O’er desert sand, o’er dangerous moor.” 


lucky as to have to work for a living, | 
console yourself with the reflection that | 


without work, be sure to put on your kid | 


might with those poor fellows who} 
can’t! ”’ 





impersonations which have long main | And in the distant dark expire. 
| 


|tained so remarkable an intimacy with | By what astrology of fear or hope 


Mr. Longfellow, and do not yet seem) Dare I to cast thy horoscope ! 
| Like the new moon thy life appears ; 


A little strip of silver light, 
And widening outward into night 
The shadowy disk of future years; 


t | ! taal] d.| And yet upon its outer rim, 
our autho s bee a ; é, nis . 
a, at ae ae ee | A luminous circle, faint and dim, 


He does not need to exercise the “right] 4 nq scarcely visible to us here, 
Rounds and completes the perfect sphere ; 
A prophecy and intimation, 

assistance. But as to ideas, they are not | A pale and feeble adumbratiun, 

often of his generating ; as a thinker and Of the great world of light, that lies 


. : « 8 } 
of Teutonic origin. They come from| 


that borrowing without leave of whieh | 


of appropriation ’’ on any man’s words. 
His own admirable diction wants no such 


| creative artist his rank cannot be marked| Behind all human éestinies.” 


by any high figure. The reason of the} 


, ; But after all, these poems are much 
popularity which we are glad to know his 


like sugar candy, pleasant in small quan- 
tities. After reading them above half an 
‘hour, their monotony gets as tedious as 
the jingling of bells that ring perpetually 
in the same key. They do not come saf- 
ficiently from any irrepressible heart in 
| their author to compensate for their lack 


: ; : of variety. They seem too much aseif a 
cordial tribute, and only wish that it were | 


. ~, , man should say to himself — ‘*‘ Go to, 
not inflated with that dilettantism which | now, let whe “welde ulhedileg Wablb ‘We 
is a leading characteristic of the Cam-| beautiful !”” sad 00; tebe Whey dilly 
bridge school of writers. 


: , | contain noble and beautiful sentiments, we 
The poems in this volume are not, we! .0, weary of them and lay them down 
think, so suecessful upon the whole, as | with a longing for the wholesomeness of 


Mr. Longfellow s former efforts. They ‘nature, and with no great anxiety ever to 
are less harmonious, and bear less the see them again. 


marks of that elaborate and careful finish | 
which we have learned to expect from , » " + 
him. Occasionally too, though pn MUSICAL REVIEW. 
we find such surpassing bathos as the | . hteetaien 

ve,” DE MEYER IN NEW YORK. 


following : 
It is verily refreshing to feel that our 
Of theory, unseen before, great Gotham, in spite of its devotion to 
Unto his wondering eyes reveal the twin idols of Mammon and Fashion, is 
The Universe, as an immeasurable wheel | beginning to give evidence of real pro- 
Turning forevermore gress in the appreciation of Musical Art. 
In the rapid and rushing river of time.” |The clinking of dollars and dimes gives 
There are however passages which their | place occasionally to the ringing of purer 
author has never excelled. The following | metal than that which passes through the 
is very beautiful, though it reminds us of| mints and markets of Everyday; and 
some familiar acquaintances. It is from | the crowded audiences which have at- 
the poem to ‘* A Child,” from which we tended the more than usually numerous 
have before quoted. |musical entertainments of the present 
‘season, attest the hold which Music is 
taking on the general heart. 
| Foremost among the causes of this 


that he has breathed any original inspira- 
tion into the public heart, but that he has 
repeated, often in beautiful and happy 
forms, thoughts to which that heart had 
already begun to thrill. To this merit 
we have no disposition to deny our most 








** Till glimpses more sublime 


*“©O child! O new-born denizen 
Of life’s great city! on thy head 
The glory of the morn is shed, 


| 
| 
| 
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lo of Mus e the visits 
A \ 1 we have | 1 favo a by dis- 
i hed artists of the old world, and 
which have already exerted a great and 
b | | influcnes upon the publ c taste ; 
iwakening a love of music where it had 
lain dormant, and giving, to those who 
were already alive to its plea sures, higher 


and wider views of the beauty, signifi- 


and world-wide relations of this 


cance, 


divine art 


To none among these welcome visitors 


has a more cordial reception been 


Meyer; 


n fortunate enough to share 


given 


than to LroroLp DRE and those 


W ho h id b ; 


the enthtsiasm excited by his first 


ap- 
pearance among us, hailed the announce- 
ment of his concert of last evening with 


hearty satisfaction. The Tabernacle was 
crowded at an early hour, and the raptu- 
rous plaudits of the audience attested the 
warmth and sincerity of their admiration. 
The convalescence of M. de Meyer, ap- 
parently entire, was the theme of univer- 


sal rejoicing; and his performance on 
this occasion fully sustained the unrivalled 
reputation won by his former visit. 

‘The mechanical perfection of this artist 


is so transcendent that the first emotions 


awakened upon hearing him are those of 


amazement and actual ineredulity: but 


after a while, his power is seen to be 


so sustained, so equal, and his prodigious 
achievements flow out so naturally and 


easily, that we soon lose sight of its 


wonderfulness 


and begin to feel some- 


thing of the magnificence and beauty so 
lavishly poured forth. 
The the 


immense complexity and perfect precision 


rapidity of his execution, 


of his passages, the glancing lightness 


and anon the tremendous force of his 
magical touch; the graceful airs which 


seem to float self-sustained through their 
beautiful surroundings drawn seemingly 
from all parts of the instrument at once, 
like some exquisite design shining through 
of ara- 
besques ; the prodigality of trills, war- 


boundless borderings wildest 


blings, and wreathings with which he 
garlands his massive columnar harmonies, 
must be heard to be understood. As we 
listen, we see pure sun-lighted fountains 
gushing from grassy hill-sides, and flow- 
ing in clear rippling streams through 
meadows full of trees and flowers, while 


all the singing-birds since the days of 


Adam, flutter and warble through the! 
rejoicing sky; dark ruins of old feudal! 


castles, shadows of dungeons deep and 
dread ; tempest, with its howling winds 
and waves ; ocean, with its heaving bo- 
s0m, all pass before us; while fantastic 
imps wink and jabber in haunted wilder- 
resses, changing as they approach us to 
troops of laughing children, twining rose- 
garlands and questing butterflies; these, 


and ten thousand ever-varying fancies flit 
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by one, all painted in vividest coloring by 


his wonderful music. 


The arrangement from Luecrezia Borgia, 


4 


so sportive, so brilliant, yet so delicate 


was perhaps the most beautiful of 


the pieces pe rformed 


the Marche 


already heard on several former occasions, 


withal, 
last evening; but 


Marocaine, which we had 
though never with so much delight, was 


The 


this Corybantic dance, its 


almost intoxicating. 
of 


Saturnalian glee, the jeering, fiend-yells 


impetuous 
wildness 


which mock the uproarious procession, 
while chorusses of young Grecian voices 
hover sweet and silvery above the din, 
like the tenes of angels heard above the 
roar of human life, 
“Out of sight, yet blessing well,” 
is spirit-stirring to an intense degree. 
The 
duet from Le Desert, by David, perform- 
ed by M. M. Perabeau and De Meyer. 


entertainment concluded with a 


It was of conrse, magnificent. Wild 
arid wastes, oases where ‘‘the Acacia 
waves her yellow hair,’’? the indolent 


quiet and sudden storms of the odalisque, 


the wild grace of dancing-girls throwing 


silver balls into the air to the cadence of 


chiming waterfalls, wind-footed steeds 
and flashing scimitars, gleamed past in 
vivid succession. 

To our own mind, and we think others 
also must have felt it to be so, De Meyer 
is descriptive rather than impassioned. 
There is a good hearty friendliness in his 


music, much also of a capricious don't- 
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Of modern civilization, the natural fruits are, 
contempt for others’ rights, fraud, oppression, a 
gambling spirit in trade, reckless adventure, and 
commercial convulsions all tending to impeverirh 
the laborer and to render every condition insecure. 
Relief is to come, and can only come from the new 
application of Christian principles, of Cniversal jus- 
tice and Universal love, to social institutions, to 
commerce, to business, to active life. 

Dr. CHANNING, 


PROGRESS IN FRANCE. 


A small number of Catholic priests 





have taken up the cause of the Laboring 
Classes, and are advocating the reforms 
necessary to secure their elevation, with 
eloquence and warmth. Among these is 


J. Terson ; we see by the French papers 


that he has lately been condemned to four 


care sort of defiance ; but Love, with its | 


heights and its abysses, its fremulous 
its 
vague boundless hopes, and fathomless 


yearnings, its infinite tenderness, 


despair, enters not into the sphere of his 
What then? 


tions to be the less prized on this account ? 


influence. Are his crea- 
Shall we accept grapes with less grati- 
tude that they are not peaches? 


It is understood that De Meyer is about 


months imprisonment, for having printed 
what the 


incendiary publication. 


Government denounces as an 
In a letter to the 
Democratie Pacifique, defining his posi- 
tion, he makes the following remarks, 
which will no doubt be of interest to our 
readers, as they show the tendency of 
one class of minds in the great intellect- 
ual movement of the age. 

‘‘In speaking of my religious convic- 
tions, I have said that 1 was not in 
vassalage to any system, to any commun- 
ion, and that | was a Christian, but @ 
progressive Christian. J call myself a 
progressive Christian, because I consider 
Christ as the type, the ideal, the word or 
incarnation of Truth, Justice, and Chari- 
ty, in time, but not in eternity ; transito- 


rily, but not absolutely. 


to visit the South, where his chims as a 


great artis! will doubtless be recognized 
as enthusiastically as at the North. We 


predict for him a brilliant success among | 


our southern friends, and shall meantime 
anticipate with great delight, his next 
visit to our city. 


MUSIC. | 
BY MISS G. F. ROSS. 


I heard a warbling lark, 
On its upward flight it sprang : 
The very air around 
With its rich clear music rang : 
And I fancied that the bird 
That sang so close to heaven, 
To give the very sounds 
That reached it thence had striven! 


Oh God! if such on earth 
Thy imperfect praise can be,— 
Poured by a soulless bird, 
Or human minstrelsy — 
W bat can mortal heart conceive 
Of the golden harps above, 
That are never, never strung, 
But to purity and love! 


‘*T base this conviction, 1. Upon the 
held the dead 
letter or fixed formula of the law, saying 
that ‘the letter killeth, the spirit alone 
giveth life.’ 2. Upon his very re- 
markable parable of the vine and the 
husbandman, which is thus conceived : 


horror in which Jesus 


‘Tam atrue vine, and my Father is the 
Husbandman. He will cut off every 
branch that beareth not fruit, and he will 
prune every branch that beareth fruit, 
that it may bear yet more fruit.’ 3, And 


lastly, upon these words addressed to his 


apostles: ‘I have many more things to 
say to you, but you cannot Jear them 
now.’ Whence it evidently results that 


the doctrine of the gospel is progressive, 
‘onward, susceptible of modifications ac- 
‘cording to the wants and the progress of 


| Humanity. 


‘all other forms of life. 


even in death : 


It is the spirit of the gospel 
only, in so far as it is conformable to the 
Humanity, that is eternal and imperish- 
able in its nature; its formulas, its dog- 
mas or its form, are as perishable as are 
For life is 


change, movement, continued develop- 
‘ment, and there is no absolute repose 
death itself is only appa- 
rent; otherwise it would be Nothing, and 
Nothing which 


Nothing is an absurdity. 
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is, can be annihilated ; all is transformed, 
decomposed and recomposed incessantly ; 
but nothing perishes, nothing disappears 
from life. Life is Gop. The annihila- 
tion of one single molecule of life, would 
disturb the universal equilibrium, would 
jar the harmony of the universe. Life, | 
therefore, is eternal like Gop: its forms 
only pass away, like the waves of the 
ocean. Human institutions, then, of 
whatever nature they may be, are but the 
forms of terrestrial life ; hence, they are 
modificable in their nature; hence, the | 
exclusive partisans of the letter of the 
law, whether pelitical or religious, the 
men of statu quo, of immobility, are but 
the partisans of absolute death or Noth- 


ingness. Let them repose in eternal 
sleep if it so please them. 

‘*T have said that I loved Christ more | 
than my family, more than every thing, 
more than my life. I meant to say, by 
these words, that Christ being the type of 
Truth, Justice, and Charity, I have not 
hesitated to leave all, relatives, friends, 
social position, repose, to follow him ; 
that is to say, to consecrate myself to the 
instructing of the ignorant, and the re- 
lieving of the poor.”’ 








BROOK FARM LECTURERS. 

For a few weeks past, Mr. Jonny 
Auten and Mr. Jonnx Orvis, of the 
Brook Farm Association, have been en- 
gaged in lecturing on the doctrine of As- 
sociation in different parts of Massachu- 
setts, and they are now travelling for the | 
same purpose in Vermont and New-| 
Hampshire. Their visit to Barnstable | 
County, where they spoke to numerous | 
audiences in several of the principal) 


towns was of a gratifying character, and, 
it is to be hoped, will not be without a) 
permanent effect. A deep interest in the | 
cause of social reform was manifested by | 
a number of individuals, and in due time, | 
it is impossible that, public attention | 
generally should not be aroused to this | 
momentous subject. 

The same lecturers recently visited | 
Lowell, and spoke to a large and deeply | 
interested audience. The cure of the) 
present evils, from which all classes of 
society, and more particularly, those who | 
are devoted to manual labor, are now 
suffering, could not fail to be listened to 
with curiosity, to say the least, in a city 
where industrial pursuits are so promi- 
nent. The friends of Social Reform in| 
Lowell have since organized themselves 
into a Society, called the ‘* Lowell Fou- 
rier Society,’’ and have adopted a consti- 
tution similar to that of the New Eng- | 
land Fourier Society. They propose to | 
hold public meetings once a month, and | 
social meetings every week. This is an. 


excellent arrangmenj, and we hope to see 


the example followed in other towns and 


| Associative cause. The hospitable wel- 


| tipened harvest. We trust the friends of 


villages, where an interest in social sci- | 
ence is beginning to show itself. The 
Officers of this Society, are D. H. Jaques, 
President, Dr. Isaac Doron, Vice-Presi- 
dent, and Jonn MeCoy, Secretary and 
Treasurer. 

An interesting series of meetings have 
also been held by Mr. ALLEN and Mr. 
Orvis, accompanied by Georce Rip.ey, 
in Manchester, Rockport, and Gloucester. 
In each of those towns, there are staunch 
and true friends of Association ; intelli- 


gent men and women who have examined 


| the subject for themselves ; who are deeply | 


convineed of the gross evils of the existing 
order; and with firm faith in a better) 
future, are devoting themselves earnestly | 
and steadfastly, to the promotion of the 


come, which was extended to our friends | 
in those places, and the deep interest 
with which their lectures were listened 
to, may be regarded as an encouraging | 
sign, and we cannot doubt, that seeds of | 
truth have been sown, which under gen- 
ial influences, will spring up into a| 


Association, who have been visited by our | 


| lecturers, will feel the need of union and | 


communion with eath other; that they | 


| will not let the flame which has been | 


kindled, die out through neglect; and | 
that while waiting for the favorable time, 
in which they can join the little band of 
pioneers, who are engaged in the practi- | 
cal movement, they will do every thing in 
their power for the diffusion of the ideas, | 


on which the cause depends. 

We hope hereafter to present our read- 
ers with an account of the movements of 
Mr. Allen and Mr. Orvis, during the tour | 
which they are now making in Vermont | 
and New-Hampshire. 

a | 
ASSOCIATION THE BODY OF CHRIS- | 
TIANITY, | 

The world has been divided between in- | 
fidels and bigots. In Association there | 
will be neither, for it will remove their | 
causes. The frame-work of society is| 
false which drives to such extremities. | 
For most assuredly these opposites pro- 


j 
j 


mitted to embrace : let them transfer their 
hate to that which separates them. And 
what is that? 

lt is the want of unity and of all recog- 
nition of unity in the material interests of 
men. If the material interest of each har- 
monized with the material interests of all, 
as fully as their spiritual interests do, the 
immediate result would be that the mate- 
rial and spiritual would harmonize with 
one another. Then religion would not 
have to renounce the world to save its 
very life ; nor would the believer in natu- 
ral reason and the lover of justice ery- 
away with all religion, since it leaves the 
world so bad ! 

There are certain instinets and convic- 
tions in every human soul which call for 


|love, and truth and justice. There is a 


revelation from God which confirms them 


‘all. One noble life was all made up of 


these high qualities, a present incarnation 
vf these seemingly almost unattainable 
ideals, and freely gave itself for man. 
Some say it was very Ged; all acknowl- 
edge that such virtue is the divinest thing 
known, that such love stands for the Most 
High, and that to reverence and obey it, 
is to obey the very saving principle of hu- 
man nature; that such obedience in fact 
is perfect freedom. So that, leaving in- 
tellectual dogmas and theories out of the 
question, the essence of what is called 
Christiauity is the natural faith of the hu- 
man heart, and all men do in their heart 
of hearts long to have the Christian spirit, 
and to have that prevail throughout the 


| world. But while the spirit of Christ is 


unity, the material interests of men are 
without unity. In the whole body politic 
of life the unity of the human race is uot 
at all implied. On the contrary every 
thing contradicts the idea. Every man in 
seeking his material interests becomes 
the rival and antagonist of every other 
man. To gain his bread he must sacri- 
fice friendship, generosity, and even hon- 
or. He must keep his convictions of no- 
bleness and justice for a beautiful and 
holiday idea; he must consign them to 
the keeping of Religion; and she, like 
the gentle wife at home, has careful in- 


ceeded from one common centre, and wil] | junctions not to show her beautiful face 


most gladly gravitate back again to that, | 
so soon as the general order becomes just | 
and genial to the real character and pur-| 
pose of each individual soul. Unbelief is | 
torment, as much as any obstinate refus- | 
ing of food, and no one ceurts it because | 
he will, but only accepts it because he | 
must. On the other hand exclusive re-| 
ligionism has too much consciousness of | 
secret sympathy with its avowed antipo- | 
des, to enjoy itself much better. They 
are only opposite forms of the same deni- 
al; opposite fleeings from the same great | 
central wrong. They seem to hate each, 
other; it is only because they are not per- | 


in the market place. It is hard; since in 
the market-place mankind are doomed to 
spend the most part of their life; and 
very many men, and women and children 


all their life, except what nature claims 


for sleep. If there be no way, then, of 
realizing the unity of man with man, of 
growing into the beauty of Christian love 
and fellowship by the very act which 
earns us bread ; if there be no reconciling 
of religion with this worldliness ; if there 
be no possibility of raising in the very 
market-place the song: *‘ The Lord is in 
his holy temple ;”’ if religion calls us one 
way and necessity another ; if businese is 
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to be based on principles which render in-| might enter upon the reading of the more | ride for miles and miles in the forest, 


effectual every prayer for the spirit of 
love and charity; if work is the dissev- 
ering of all the bonds which thought and 
speech, and sentiment, and blessed dreams, | 
and holy influences, with all the help too | 
of God's Holy Spirit, strive to weave : — | 
then is Christianity impotent, a heavenly | 
voice that mocks mankind. 

But no! As surely as Christ tanght the | 
love of God and of the neighbor, so sure- 
ly did his prediction imply a change in | 
the material organization of society which 
should fit it to be the container of this | 
heavenly spirit. Did he think to ‘* put 
new wine into old bottles?’’ Must not 
the spirit of Christianity create unto itself 
It is a fruitless abstraction un- 

And this, if we read the signs 
aright, is the demand of this age. This 
is the tendency of all social movements. 
The material basis of our life, our social 
and industrial system, is entirely incom- | 


a body? 
til it does. 


patible with the moral convictions and | 
duties of this age. Our sc*al economy 
all represents and preaches selfishness ; 


but the idea of Christian love, the vision | 
tion to accuse him of infidelity. 


of Unity and Brotherhood, is born in the 
mind, and makes terrible and unendura- | 


ble contrast with this state of things. | 


The world is nearly ripe for the kingdom | 


of Heaven; the organization of society 
precludes it. Association is the word 
that solves the problem. The earnest and 
believing hearts of this day everywhere 
have certain hopeful lookings towards 
that ; and at this previdentia] moment Sci- | 
ence comes and offers us the key which | 
shall unlock the whole sphere of material 
interests to its true lord, the spirit of reli- | 
gious love and unity. The organization | 
of attractive industry will be the recon- 


ciliation of spirit and matter, of religion 
and the world ; it will be the admission | 
of Christ into all our spheres; it will | 
make all nature holy, and clothe religion | 
in the garb of nature. | 
THE ALPHADELPHTA TOCSIN ON FOURI- | 
ER'S COSMOGONY. | 
We observe with some surprise an ar- | 
ticle in this paper, which does gross in- | 
justice to Fourier’s Cosmogony lately | 
published in the Marbinger. Had the| 
writer characterized it as unscientific, im- | 
aginative or absurd, we should not have 
felt called on to notice his disquisition. 
We are not responsible for the views of 
Fourier on this or any other subject, ex- 
cept so far as they are demonstrated to us 
by science ; which his Cosmogony is not. 
We did not privt it as any part of the 
Associative creed, nor with the obligation 
to defend any of its positions, but simply 
to show the grandeur and boldness of 
his mind, and to convince sceptics that he | 
was not aman of mere mechanical de- | 
tail. In this way, we supposed that they ' 





| e ° 
are not on our defence, we merely wish | 


 'Toesin. 


practical parts of his system which we are looking for people. And yet this is the 
. Ee ' : first settled and oldest settled part of Vir. 
presenting in the translation of the New ‘ginia! The people have gone off; they 
° ; . . . , ’ 
Industrial World, with greater interest, | have settled in Georgia, Alabama, Ken- 
and a more just understanding of the | tucky, Missouri, Mississippi, Louisiana, 
Against the expediency of this| Florida; and now, as if there are too 
) ‘many people left, a bribe is held out to 
course any person has a right to protest, |), rest to go to Texas! It is a shame 
though we do not think that any one Who} that this beautiful country, so blessed in 


man. 


‘conceives aright the doctrine of the Cos- | climate and so little needing only the fer- 


mogony will be likely todo so. But we | tilizing hand of man, should be without 


people. Here isa venerable river running 
, : by my door, older than the Hudson, which 
to correct the false impressions of the! ig pow lined with towns and villages — 
| much older than the Ohio, older in settle- 
The writer after a hasty statement of | ment and geography I mean, but — 
some points of the Cosmogony, goes on | *° the people? For a hundred and fifty 
nfidel; ; miles, from Richmond to Norfolk, the 

to accuse it of infidelity because a de- ‘first explored river running into the At- 
clares that God has delegated some impor- lantic ocean, the home of Powhattan and 


‘tant functions to stars and planets besides the scenes of the truly chivalrous John 


| Smith—where are the people? Gone, L 
Almict esi ; rable | °837,'° the South and West ; the trumpet 
Almighty, and to set up an innumerable | ;. blowing among them now to go to 


| Virginia has here depopulated 


motion ; this is in his opinion to deny the 


host of gods in his stead, in other words | Texas ! 
he does not think it possible for God to | herself to make homes elsewhere.” 
impart to created beings the power of | 

creating! Fourier, on the other hand, had h 





The celebrated chemist, Justus Liebig, 
as recently been created Baron, by the 


too true an idea of the divine Omnipotence | Grand Duke of Hesse Darmstadt. 





to suppose it thus limited; for this reason | : " 
PP >? We find in the Common School 


the writer in the Toesin has t - 
, hey te presumP-| Journal, the following practical lessun in 
We | grammar ; 
leave the argument between them to the | ‘Where the seats in a school-house 
good sense of our readers. = = high ee children a reach 
: : . (the floor with their feet, and so narrow 
The writer also falls into a worse mis- re 
: a ae : that they have to hold on with both hands, 
take in contrasting the principles of the | there the verb ‘* to #it’’ must be an active 
gospel and those of the social system, set | verb.”’ 


forth by Fourier. There is, as he should | 
have known, no other contrast between | 4;, 





An English minister was asked why he 
| not promote merit. ‘* Because,”’ re- 
them but that of internal and external, of | plied the statesman dryly, ‘ merit did not 
soul and body. As the religion of Christ} promote me.”’ , 


can be fully realized, in social life, in the | 7 7 
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Combined Order alone, so the latter must 
the | [s published simultaneously at New York 








ever be, as to its life and spirit, 
manifestation and embodiment of the for- | 40d Boston, by the Brook Farm PHALANX, 


' ve Satur ing. ‘e i ew 
mer, and we are astonished that any As- | Yo aoe poten. Siren. a ee 


_sociationist should for an instant suppose | Broadway ; and in Boston, Rerpine & Co., 


| ws . : 
that there is any opposition between | No. 8 State Street. 
them. Even granting that Fourier's|, T#®™8- Two Dollars a year, or One Dol- 
| lar for six months, payable invariably in ad- 
transcendental speculations have the bad | vance. Ten copies for Fifteen Dollars. 


character which this writer attempts _ LP Periodical Agents, Post Masters, As- 

fix on them, it does not change the na-| sociation Clubs, and all persons ates to 
. ie --1 coca: | diffuse the principles defended in this paper, 

ture of that divine gystem of social Justice | hy forwarding Firreen Douvans, will be 

and human brotherhood of which he is the | supplied with Ten Corres. 

immortal discoverer. 


CoMMUNICATIONS and REMITTANCES 
These rash and sweeping conclusions should be addressed to the publishers in New 
come however from one only of the edi- 


York and Boston, or to the * Editors of the 
Harbinger,” Brook Farm, West Roxbury, 
tors of the Tocsin. We trust that the| 
others will not fail to expresstheir dissent. 








Mass. 


{C7 Single copies for sale at the Harbinger 
Offices, No. 222 Broadway, New York, and 
No. 8 State Street, Boston, and by booksellers 
and periodical agents (hroughout the U. States. 
Price, 6 1-4 cents. 





DeroruLatTion or Vircinia. A cor- 
respondent of the National Intelligencer, | 
writing from Wilton, Va., says : GENERAL AGENTS. 


‘* It often seems to me that as yetthere: HALIBURTON & CO., 12 Srare Sr., 
are vo people here, and | wish, therefore, Boston. 


to see then come. I have to take up a 
F ‘oh. GEORGE DEXTER, 
spy-glass to see the houses of my neigh 30 Aun Sr., New Yorn. 


bors, they are so far off, and yet so near | 
am I to a capital of about 24,000 inhabi-| JOHN B. RUSSELL, Cincinnati, 


tants that I ean see its spires and steeples, Gazerre Orrice. 
and almost hear the hum of its laborers. | JOSEPH KELSEY, 
Back of me and below me, off the river | , ee 

; Winchester, Conn. 
as far as I have explored, { cannot find | ft asecene 
much else but woods, woods, woods. | 
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